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PEKING AND THE NEW PEACE ATMOSPHERE 


The has been bleak 


and cold for so long that it is not easy to thaw 


out the deep-laid suspicions or to turn hastily from 
profound scepticism to confident hope. Yet there 
is a marked feeling that the tide is turning, and 


‘that the Spring is burgeoning with a promise denied 


humanity ever since 1946. Mr. Churchill himself 
has spoken of the ‘‘sudden hopes” and of the 
possibility that a new breeze is blowing over the 
tormented world. Suddenly, he said, mighty events 
far beyond our control, but in harmony with our 
‘highest hopes, have made their mark on the life 
of the world, and sudden hopes have sprung in the 
hearts of the peoples under every sky. He resolute- 
ly and whole-heartedly supported President Eisen- 
hower’s peace call to Russia, and welcomed his 
“Massive and magnificent statement of our case.” 


Peace is not going to be conjured out of the 
hat as by some prestidigitator of politics. But 


certainly the ice has been broken and a new course 


has been set for statesmanship. It must need be 
at first a cautious and perhaps slow course on both 
sides. The lesson is neither to be ignored—nor 
exaggerated—of the disturbance caused when the 
U.S. Secretary of State launched his ballon d’essai, 
suggesting sweeping settlements with the Com- 
‘munists in the Far East, which one columnist 
termed ‘‘a Far Eastern Munich. ” There is some- 
thing to be said for the view that Mr. Acheson 
failed in his China policy not because he was too 
rash but because he was. not bold enough at the 


| time when Britain gave a lead. But the Mukden 


Consulate affair, probably engineered by the fana- 


tical pro-Soviet faction, created an atmosphere 


ty 


which he obviously considered too hostile for any 
open effort to recognise the new realities in China. 


Out here thought will naturally be directed 


chiefly toward the effects of the new atmosphere 


on the Chinese People’s Government. Nobody 


seems to-be quite sure whether the renewed bid for 


peace in Korea came from Moscow or from Peking. 


It is happily an academic question, since the desire 


for a settlement seems mutual. But it is certain 
that the sharp changes of approach introduced by 
the new masters of the Kremlin have surprised 


- Peking as much as the rest of the world, and 


perhaps not wholly agreeably. China’s position 
would, of course. be profoundly affected in the 
event of a return of the old wartime rapproche- 
ment between the Kremlin and the free world. The 
Chinese felt they knew exactly where they stood 
with Stalin. The Soviet dictator could go in for © 
“deviations” in quite a big way when he deemed 
the occasion proper. His volte face, in August, 
1939; with its ultimately most tragic consequences | 
for his own country and people, as well as for the - 
world, has few parallels in history. Yet this was 
the sort of exception that proved the rule. Cer- 
tainly the Chinese leaders, from Mao Tse-tung 
downward,.have given very little indication, whe- 
ther in cautious policy or in utterance, of that 
sane reservation which the Chinese have tradition- 
ally exercised in the case of their great northern 
neighbour. Nor have they all read much Russian 
history beyond the Stalinist bibliography, though 
even Karl Marx himself had something very pun- . 


: gent and pertinent to say about Russian Imperial- 
_ism. 


Their monitors have doubtless given them 
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the summary of the editorial in The Times of 
London which imparts the striking reminder that 
sudden changes of policy when a supreme ruler 
has died are “so much part of Russian tradition 
that it may help to explain the change now.’ 


It was recalled, for instance, that Frederick 


the Great was saved from almost certain defeat. 


by the sudden death of the Empress Elizabeth of 
Russia and the accession of Tsar Peter III, who 
promptly made peace with him; that one of the 
first acts of Alexander I was to make terms with 
Britain, although his predecessor had been in 
league with Napoleon; and that when the Crimean 
War was dragging painfully along, peace was ex- 
pedited by the death of stubborn Nicholas I and 
the accession of the more liberal Alexander II. A 
rider is wisely added that though this tradition 
may not be lost on the new rulers, they remain 
Marxists and Communists, with all the basic direc- 
tives of policy thereby implied. Stalin himself, 
while turning events whenever and wherever he 
could to the advantage of his own national patri- 
mony, persistently pursued the general aims of 
international Communism. He was both a Marxist 
and a patriot, and very often it seemed he was 
more Imperialist than Communist. But he kept 
stubbornly on his surly and suspicious way. 


It is certain, however, that the remarkable turn, 
not of events as yet but of at least the promise 
of them, has caused more confusion in Nationalist 
and “China Lobby” circles than in Peking. Even 
in the new turn Peking and Moscow are for the 
time being at any rate pursuing the same path of 
concession—if pitifully belated concession, to 
simple decency. And that is’not a matter for 
regret by any means, because it fortifies the hope 
that a settlement will come, though it may take 
longer than the optimistic expect and may suffer 
some rude shocks before it all comes off. Nor do 


We see any reason why Peking must necessarily be: 


less forthcoming than the Kremlin in an attempt 
to meet the free world halfway. The Chinese have 
- nothing like such problems in the way of a general 
settlement in the Far East as confront the Rus- 
sians and the free world from the North Polar 
regions and the Atlantic to the Caspian Sea. 


It is true that Peking has been caught on one 
leg after an unparalleled avowal of undying and 
almost passionate love for Stalin, both before and 
after his death, while in Moscow already the chorus 
of Stalin-worship has come to a dead stop with a 
Sharpness which sounds like the silence after a 
raging tempest. The Chinese people are old and 
wise, and amongst their very human and engaging 
traits ‘is a realistic cynicism which relishes the fine 
flavour of irony in human affairs. Without malice 
‘to their new overlords, they will smile a little as 
they call to mind, if not always to hearing, the 
adulatory addresses of their leaders and ther talk 
of the “invincible force” of the Sino-Soviet alliance. 
Clearly, only too clearly, they were convinced of 
the unai_erable and undying affection of the Krem- 
Jin, and certa-nly of its then master at least. Now 


again nearer the “Asian” 


of the ‘‘peace-fighting” campaigns. 
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it seems that their policy may prove to have been 
rather less elastic than that of the Soviet under 
Malenkov. ~The Soviet, incidentally, is not directly 
engaged in any way in the Korean war, and many 
will take due note of this sore point to apply salt 
at such an opportunity. Reflections that may 
have been prompted in China by the more genteel 
attitude of the Soviet Government toward the West 
also happen to be accompanied by a very definite 
loss of enthusiasm for the Korean war and the 


‘endless demands now being made upon the poopie 
for this and the five year plan. , 


But the new turn in the situation commends a 
policy not of suspicion but of competition in well 
doing for peace. Peking will probably avail itself 
of the outstanding chance afforded now that the 
first break in the clouds in Korea has occurred, 
the imvalid prisoners are being returned, and the 
armistice talks are again to be resumed. Certainly 
no country will linger more longingly over Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s pledge to devote a substantial 
portion of the funds saved through an ending of 
the arms struggle to a war upon poverty and want. 
The President has dramatically adopted, while 
effectively reversing, the symbols and parities Com- 
munist China used so profusely in the drive for 
funds to buy tanks, fighter-planes, and artillery. 


“Every gun that is made, every warship launched, 
every rocket fired, signifies—in the final sense—a theft 
from ‘those who hunger and are not fed, those who 
are cold and are not glothed. This world in arms is 
not spending money alone. It is spending the sweat 
of its labourers, the genius of its scientists, the hopes 

- of its children. The cost of one modern bomber is 

- this: a modern brick school in more than 30 cities. It 
is: two electric power plants, each serving a town of 

60,000 population. . It is: two fine, fully-equipped 
hospitals. It is: some 50 miles of concrete highway. 
We pay for a single fighter plane with half a million 
bushels of wheat. We pay for a single destroyer. with 
new homes that could have housed more than 8,000 
people. This is not the best way of life to be found 
on the road the world has been taking. This is not a 
way of life at all, in any true sense.” 


Here is the other side of the picture recently 
painted in Peking which was based on the idea 
that war was good for construction. The truth 
is that it made the dual struggle a dead loss and 
instead of creating new wealth, drained away the 
painfully accumulated surpluses of a century. 


It was the general belief that in the rejection 


of the Indian plan covering the war prisoners China 


was overruled or forestalled by the Kremlin. In 
now accepting the terms offered Peking comes once 
as distinct from the 
provocative, sterile Cominform policy in these 
matters. Peace has begun to make-the pace after 
all the wasted months of acrimony and the humbug 
Only a little 
encouragement was needed to enable the new re- 
gime in Washington to move quickly, and now Mr. 
John Foster Dulles has announced that Far East : 

problems are to be treated on a new basis of priority 
urgency. 
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CONDITIONS IN CHINA’S INTERNAL MARKETS 


Since November, 1952, most areas in China 
have been carrying out what the authorities call 
“readjustment of commercial work.” The regime 
has been experiencing quite a lot of trouble about 
what it calls price differentials in various parts 
of the country, and the rational readjustment of 
this problem was one of the first to be tackled. As 
to the spheres of operation of State and private 
commerce, it was laid down that the State 
trading companies would principally carry out 
wholesale business and conduct their retail business 
to the extent only of stabilising the market prices. 
State companies and cooperatives would have pro- 
perly to minimise business in secondary merchan- 
dise. 


All improper restrictions hampering the inter- 


~ flow of supplies between town and country imposed 


on bona fide private merchants were to be removed, 
but the market must be placed under necessary 
control so as to guard against speculative deal- 
ings. 


It is asserted that since the great slump weaned 
by the wu fan movement the gross volume of trade 
has much increased. State trade and co-operative 
trade, however, had been responsible for most of 
this, for private trade had even shown some stag- 
nancy. ‘‘This state of affairs does not meet with 
the conditions of the development of the people’s 
economy to-day and the requirements of forth- 
coming large-scale economic construction. While 
certain private commerce and a number of illegiti- 
mate private merchants will inevitably be subject: 
to natural selection, there should be a large number 
of private merchants who, along with the develop- 
ment of industrial and agricultural production, 
should be able to maintain a certain level of business 
turnover. Hence, it is very necessary to carry out 
the readjustment of commercial work now.” 


Six measures have been promulgated: by. tie 
Central-South Regional authorities. 


prise: (1) the thorough implementation of the 


| policy of free trade within the country and the 


promotion of the interflow of supplies; (2) ‘the 
rational adjustment of prices and thorough imple- 
mentation of the policy of taking care of produc- 


- tion, transportation and marketing activities to- 


gether; (3) Rigid enforcement of the taxation 
policy and of taxation according to tariffs,’ and 


simplification of procedure; (4) the readjustment | 


of relationships between public and private trade 
and between capital and labour, so as to take care 


of both public and private interests and to benefit 


both capital and labour; (5) The organization, 
with all-out effort, of transportation forces and 
reduction of costs of transport; (6) improvement 
and strengthening of market leadership at the basic 
level and the development of meetings for the inter- 
flow of supplies. 


. The Director of the Trade Department of the 
Central- South region, Tseng Chuan-lu, said that 


They ¢om-— 


though markets at the basic level have mostly been 
revived, chaotic conditions exist in certain markets. 
Peasants cannot dispose of large quantities. of their 


| ig ag and lack funds to buy the things they need. 


n the other hand, the State trading agencies have 
aceumulated large stocks of goods so that indus- 
trial products cannot be sent to the rural areas, 
and-the State agencies in turn cannot undertake 


the purchase on a large scale of agricultural pro- 
duce. 


The objective of market control is to cut out 
speculative activities that undermine the markets, 
but improper restrictions over private merchants 
must also be resolutely revoked. He said they 


- must enforce the cancellation of the transport and 


the purchase permit systems and of the system 
of forced centralisation of business activities. They 
must also enforce the prohibition of monopolies 
of trades in markets at the basic level. Control of 
markets must be left to the industrial and trade 
administrative organs of the State and all others 
must keep out of it. At present some of the State 
trading agencies inspect the books of private mer- 
chants; some of the peasants’ associations and 
people’s militia take a hand in the control of the 
markets and some of the co-operatives would not 
let private merchants do business in the rural 
areas. “All these are mistakes,” pronounced 
Director Tseng, but, he went on, for the better 


control of markets it was permissible to establish 


market committees of a consultative nature at the 
basic level, under the leadership of the local party, 
government, and industrial and trade administra- 
tive organs; and with the participation of relevant. 
organs, federations of industry and commerce, 
private merchants and shop employees. 


At present it is not correct, he said, to neglect 
the role of commodity prices in influencing mar- 
kets. ‘‘Our price policy must be such that the 
private merchants can earn a profit so as to 
encourage his active operation. Accordingly, com- 
modity prices must be appropriately adjusted under 
the principle of caring for the interests of pro- 
ducers, transporters, and rharketers. 


The habit of some State trading cadres arbi- 
trarily. to. reduce prices so as to stimulate sales 
was deplored, as well as the one-sided habit of 
raising prices for produce to benefit the peasants. 
Differences between wholesale and retail prices 
must be increased, so that retailers and stallkeepers 
may earn a profit. This will solve the problem 
of the peasants not being able to sell their produce 
and to buy what they. want and at the same time 
solve the problem of the State trading agencies 
in not being able to dispose of their stocks and 
not being able to purchase stocks. State trading 
cadres must also cease to revise official prices at 
will, and stop. forcing private merchants to con- 
form with official prices. “The State does not at- 
tempt to stabilize prices by forcing private mer- 
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hee to conform with the prices of the State. 


agencies, nor does it permit the. quoting of prices 
without check. What is aimed at is freedom of 
trade under the. leadership of the price policy of 
State agencies. To achieve this end, prices must 
be rational so that both public and private interests 
are benefitted, while the State. agencies must re- 
gulate supply and demand properly to maintain 
the stability of prices . The system of price- 
tags should be encouraged among private mer- 
chants to cultivate good business ethics.” 


In the markets at the basic level, State trading 
~ agencies shall principally deal in the major com- 
modities and at the same time be chiefly concerned 
with wholesale trade. It is therefore not correct 
for certain State agencies to increase at will the 
commodities handled and to pay great attention 
to the retail trade. 


The economy of the co-operatives is important 
in promoting. the interflow of trade. Existing sup- 
pliers’ and consumers’ co-operatives should be con- 
solidated and producers’ co-operatives. gradually 
developed. The co-operatives should uphold the 
official prices of the State agencies and rectify 
acts which tend to undermine the interests of pri- 
vate merchants which will only add to the confusion 
of the markets. 


“Private commerce is a sompulianaian of the com- 
merce of New Democracy, and has a definite. con- 
tribution to the promotion of the interflow of supplies. 
In the past certain merchants were guilty_of the ‘five 
po-sons,’ but after the five-anti movement, the five 
poisons have been subjected to rigorous investigation 
and criticism. At present most private merchants are 

* carrying out bona-fide operations, but there are a few 
who are holding up operations and awaiting further 
developments. Such an attitude is incorrect, for the 
private merchants can only contribute to the State 
by attending to their business in an active manner.’ . 


The Director called for a proper division of 
iabour by State trading agencies, the co-operatives 
and private merchants in the markets at the basic 
level. Very great achievements had been register- 
ed, he said, by the meetings at various levels for 
the promotion of interflow of supplies. More than 
1,000 organised meetings of large, medium and 
small scales had been held in the Central-South 
region since last fall and business transacted at 
them aggregated in value 6,646,000 million yuan. 
More meetings were then in progress at various 
places and this system must be continuously up- 
held, while temple fairs, mule and horse fairs 


must be universally exploited for the same pur- 
pose. 


Complaints in letters to the official Com- 
munist paper in Hankow were that the transactions 
at the basic level were fragmentary and not con- 
ducted in cash as they should be. Too many con- 
tracts and agreements were signed. The lower 
level cadres were generally poorly versed in eco- 
nomic policy and lack experience, and ‘they ought 
to have better guidance from higher officials with 


unified responsibility and so avoid ‘formalistic 
practices.” 


Jative and excessive profiteering, 
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 +_/The work corps despatched by the Hupeh Pro- 


vincial Government to various parts of the province 
complained that private merchants had “‘improper 
ideas” of the great 5-anti movement and were so 


‘Seared that they were merely passive in their 


trading, and it was only after great effort that 
their anxieties gradually diminished and _ they 
Operated actively. On the other hand the officials 
held too rigid a control of the market, and this 
led to the emergence of abnormal relations between 
public and private interests. — 
is . “The State trading organs and co-operatives all 
attempted to ‘monopolize’ the markets, and private 
merchants proceeding to the rural areas for purchases 
of native and special produce must obtain ‘certifications’ 
' from the industry and trade administrative organs, co- 
operatives, taxation organs, and rural government offi- 
cials, and go through much unnecessary’ procedure.” 


A number of other measures are also cited to 
show how the prosperity of the market at the 
basic level is being greatly obstructed, while at 
the same time the handling of the official fixed 
prices enabled merchants still to engage in specu- 
leading to 
‘‘greater chaos” in the markets. The work corps 
uncovered a great many other shortcomings and 
it, was urged that this work by work corps should 
be extended to all rural areas. and so contribute 
greatly to the promotion of the actual tasks laid 
upon the provincial and hsien authorities. 
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NEW STANDARDS FOR CHINESE COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERS — 


Marxist doctrinaires make much play of the factor of 
“contradictions” in the development of events. The ideas 
do not lack metaphysical and psychological advantages some- 
times, for often they make unpalatable things comprehen- 
sible if not palatable. In the make-up of the Communists. 
themselves, there are plenty. of contradictions. 


responding vice. Their dedication, for instance, is coun- 
tered by their cruelty and intolerance and their spirit of 
service by their frequent and large-scale blunders. But 
they do set before their zealous followers the standards more 
of a religious order than of a mere political sect. They 
are sinners against the true light in the guise of the self- 
sacrificing saints of a secular faith. 


The standards of conduct expected of the modern 
Chinese Communist, or rather the cadres in the rural areas, 
were recently set forth in a remarkable document issued 
by the North China Bureau of the Communist Party. This 
notification is inspired both by the reorganization or purge 
of Farty members in the rural areas now going on, in 
which the forthcoming elections will also play a part, and 
by the variety of problems with which the rural officials 
have to deal just now. The N. China leaders of the Party 
announced two sets of measures for dealing with certain 
personal problems affecting Party members and _ official 
cadres in rural districts. The first set deals with economic 
issues such as the hiring of labour, issuance of loans, under- 
taking of trading operations, and renting of land by Party 
members. The second deals with political issues connected 
with the three evils of corruption, waste and commandism. 


Members of the Party are prohibited from employing 
labourers, and any one who becomes a “rich peasant or 
other exploiting element” is to be expelled. Those who 
derive their main income from commercial enterprises must 
be regarded as having the status of a capitalist, and if 
they persist, after “education” by the Party, in: these ex- 
ploitative acts, they shall be expelled. Party members are 
also not allowed to invest in industrial or commercial en- 


terprises operated by capitalists. They may not issue loans, 


and where there is a surplus of cash or grain, it must be 
invested in production or deposited with a bank or credit 
co-operative. Party members may not rent out land, build- 


ings or cattle on pain of attaining the status of a landlord 


and being expelled. Nor may a Party member purchase 
land for any purpose other than for cultivation by himself. 


To these five measures are appended a list of modifica- 


tions. Party members may employ rural workers in certain 


circumstances set forth in eight paragraphs: (1) where there 


is actually no labour power at all in the member’s family 
owing to sickness, disability, old age and weakness (2) 
where the Party member, or the younger member of the 
family, is employed outside and engaged in other forms of 


labour service so that there is no labour power -in the 


family, and immediate participation in a mutual aid team 
or a ¢o-operative is impossible, in which case a few short- 
term workers or a permanent worker may be employed; 
(3) permission may be given for the employment of a 
herd or a cowherd in the évent of ownership of sheep or 
cattle needing attention by a herdsman, with separate pro- 
visions for pastoral and semi-pastoral areas; (4) handi- 
craftsmen and other independent labourers employing their 


own labour service in the main may hire assistants, take 


in apprentices or hire technical workers to assist in their 
own labour; (5) doctors and other professional workers 


may. assist their own labour to obtain assistance through 


the employment of nurses, assistants, students, apprentices, 
cooks, governesses and other ‘help; (6) for the drilling of 


Against 
almost every virtue of the Communists can be set a cor- - 


Shep-. 


wells, the building or repairing of houses, the repairing of 
agricultural implements and furniture, there may be em- 
ployed temporarily technicians, masons, and other workers; 
(7) short-term workers may be employed during the busy 
season on the land to make up, for inadequacy of labour | 
power; (8) relatives and friends who are aged, infants, 
disabled or ill, retained and cared for in one’s family and 
giving’ a little help in household duties are excluded from 
the ban. 


Qualifications to Chapter II of the Measures provide 
that a Party member independently carrying on a small 
business like a grocery shall not be considered a capitalist 
but in future such persons shall not be enrolled into the 
Party. Party members may engage in hawking, such as the 
sale of vegetables and native produce, and in proper auxiliary 
productive occupation and in transportation, such as the pro- 
duction of bean-curds, and work as a carrier during periods 
of agricultural inactivity. 

Under Measure III, modifications state that a Party 
member deriving his .main income from loans, and loans 
at usurious rates, shall be expelled; small loans shall be 
called in on expiry with the collection of interest at a low 
rate, and the lender’s rights may be transferred to a credit 
co-operative. In cases where a Party member has already 
called in a loan and collected high interest, no action 
need be taken beyond an ideological review. A Party mem- 
ber who borrows: from a non-member must carry out the 
obligations set down in the original contract. 


Modifications to Measure IV, which provides that Party 
members deriving their main income from renting of land 
shall be expelled, provide that a Party member who is sick 
or disabled, or leaves his home for other work, while the 
family has no labour power, may rent out his land. A Party 
member may also rent out a small quantity of buildings. 
The surplus cattle of a Party member should generally 
be offered to a mutual aid team or a co-operative. But. 
where these are not yet developed the renting out of cattle 
is permitted, but the rent must be adequate. 


The notice calls. for clear distinction between Party 
members and non-members and the common people and em- 
phasises that the five Measures refer specifically to Party 
members. Principles are set forth to be observed in dealing 
with these five problems, and these clearly stipulate that 


- Party members must not be permitted to engage in exploita- 


tion and that, on the other hand, the social policy of the 
Party permits the existence of capitalism. The authorities 
must distinguish between the hiring of labour with the in- 
tention of developing towards a capitalist or a rich peasant, 
and thejhiring of labour owing solely to lack of labour power. 
Magnanimous treatment for past misdeeds but rigorous 
treatment for new misdeeds is laid down. These Measures 
are apparently to be enforced by the Mongolian-Suiyuan 
Sub-Bureau to begin- with, probably because they have 
special force in’that particular area. 

The second part, dealing with problems relating to 
corruption waste and commandism, comprises very. detailed 
instructions and definitions. (1) Corruption shall include 
all acts, individually or collectively through illegal means 
for encroachment’ on and theft of State or public property 
for self-aggrandisement and self-profit; but a clear demar-’ 
cation shall be made between corruption and waste, acts 
amounting to taking small advantages over public property 
and acts which injure public interests in order to benefit 
private interests, so that there may be no confusion. As 
an example, if a tsun cadre allots to himself a slightly 
larger share in relief food supplies, puts up a few labour- 
man days to his own account in a work project, or allows 
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himself a larger travelling allowance, he is only deemed 

to have engaged in the selfish act of taking advantage of 

public property, and shall not be considered to. have been 
guilty of corruption. 


But if there is a case of collective hisihion: of the 
higher authorities, through the under-reporting of land or 
labour power in the village so as to reduce or exempt the 
obligations of the village, or a case of false reporting 

of famine conditions in order to obtain more relief funds, 
while the individuals themselves had not indulged in. any 
individual corrupt practice connected therewith, 
be treated as a mistaken self-centralism through injuring 
public interests for the benefit of private interests, and 
shall also not be treated as corruption. Also not to be 


treated as corruption are such cases as borrowing or taking 
custody of public property and retaining it for a long time 


without returning, or causing loss or damage to public 
property under custody. But all persons involved in the 
above described acts must admit their mistakes and furnish 
guarantees not to repeat them. Where the mistakes are 
more serious, they shall admit them publicly before the 
masses, in order to educate Party members and the masses. 


Any person who accepts property from, and therefore 
gives shelter to, a landlord, a criminal involved in anti- 


narcotic laws, or any other lawless element shall be deemed . 


to have received a bribe. Any person who exploits an op- 
portunity to obtain by fraud or extortion property from 
the masses shall be deemed to have been guilty of extortion. 
But the acceptance of gifts arising out of general personal 
intercourse shall not be treated as acceptance of bribes or 
extortion. 


In the computation of incidents of corruption, bethery 
and extortion, the period included shall in all cases be 
reckoned as from the founding of. the People’s Republic 
of China, that is, October 1, 1949, and account shall not 
be taken of incidents previous to that date. 


Where the sums involved are less than one wiitiat 
yuan the offender will not be dealt with as a corrupt element 
if he admits his mistake and guarantees not to repeat it. 
No call for refund of amounts of less than 300,000 yuan, 
but partial refund may be required when the sum is between 
that and one million. Where the sum is more than a 
million yuan, refund may be made by instalments. In cases 
of over 10 million the provisions shall apply that were 
issued by the Central Economy Investigating Committee re- 
lating to refund. 


Unnecessary expenditure of State property or “public 
property or excessive spending, shall all be considered acts 


it shall 
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of ‘waste. Board, lodging for 
tsun cadres atending conferences and other expenses in- 
curred without previous approval and thus illegal, shall 
nevertheless be looked upon as reasonable oo and not 


as waste, much less corruption. 


A tsun cadre or member of the Party who fails to 
explain an order to the masses but adopts instead “hasty, 
crude, simple and hard-boiled measures, contrary to respect 
for -the principle of the spontaneity of the masses, and 
forcing the masses into action (such as forcing the masses 
into organization for the purchase of new farm implements, 


drilling of wells, and the allocation of premium savings 


bonds and books and periodicals), or failing to deal in ac- 
cordance with legally provided protedure but resorting 
arbitrarily to detain, fine and beat such elements of the 


masses who have violated the laws and decrees of the Gov- - 


ernment and the interests of the State and the people—all 
these acts are to be considered the employment of force 
and commandism. 


“But a tsun cadre who employs the work method 
‘of forging ties with the masses, mobilizing and super- 
vising the. masses for the fulfilment of administrative 
tasks (such as collection of grain tax and other taxes) 
or emergency missions (such as prevention of floods and 
destruction of locusts), or in the thorough implementa- 
tion of the policies and orders of the Party or Govern- 
ment, or a decision of the local people’s representative 
conference, and as a result carries out criticism and 
‘education of individuals who have violated the law or 
decision, or orders them to carry out their tasks—such 
shall not be considered using force or acts of com- 
mandism, but rather proper measures.” 


The average tsun cadres who, owing to low political 
level, show certain phenomena of using force and comman- 
dism shall in the main be dealt with by being given educa- 
tion. Disciplinary action may be taken in more serious 
eases. Leadership organs must take responsibility where 
mistakes by tsun cadres arose from the fault of the former. 
In the case of tsun cadres who exploit their authority and 
adopt such illegal methods as detention and physical force 
in interrogations, “thereby freely encroaching upon human 


rights and putting innocent people into trouble even to the © 


extent of forcing them into death,” or of corruption, traffick- 
ing in narcotics, and thereby incurring the hatred of the 
broad masses, they shall be treated as bad elements who 
have violated: ‘the law and party discipline and they shall not 
be considered as ordinary cases of employing force and 


commandism. The seriousness of their crimes shall be con- | 


sidered and they shall be punished according to law. 


A SURPLUS OR DEFICIT IN CHINA’S FINANCES? 


Although there have often been published statements 


concerning the financial conditions in Communist China, 


they are always incomplete and usually only percentages 
are given. It is still possible to make an estimate of the 
revenues and expenditures of the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment on the basis of these percentages and some absolute 
figures occasionally announced. But the official figures are 
often contradictory. Therefore any such estimate can hard- 
ly be said to reflect the real financial conditions of Com- 
munist China, which remain to be a mystery. 


The most relatively comprehensive statement on the 
revenues and expenditures of the Chinese People’s’ Govern- 
ment is the “Report Concerning the Budget-For 1953” made 
by Po Yi-po, Minister of Finance. In this report. there 
have been mentioned the percentage changes in financial 
conditions during the last three years, in addition to the 


absolute figures given for 1953. On the basis of these 
percentages, absolute figures, and the off.cial exchange rates 
of the American dollar for each year, the revenues and ex- 
penditures of the Chinese People’s Government during the 


last three years may be estimated as follows: 
Year Total Revenue Total Expenditure Surplus 
| (in millions (in millions 
of U.S. dollars) of U.S. dollars) 
1000 2,137.956 -2,096.299 41.657 
6,262.776 5,246.181. 1,016.595 
8,499.241 7,329.079 1,170.162 


In March 1951 Yung Tse-ho, Vice-Minister of Finance, 
wrote an article entitled “A Summary of the Financial 
Work in 1950 and Its Orientation in 1952’, published in 
the People’s Daily. It was revealed in this article that 
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for 1952 was announced. 


competition of the two different systems, 
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in 1950 there was a deficit, amounting to 16.7 per cent. 
of the total expenditure. But according to the above esti- 
mate based on Po Yi-po’s statement, there was a surplus 
in 1950, amounting to U.S.$41,657 million. Thus the 
statements of the. Minister of Finance and a Vieees nee 
of Finance are contradictory! ss 


In almost all public statements made by Chinese Cents 
munist- officials regarding the financial conditions of 1950, 
it was always indicated that the revenue and expenditure 
in 1950 was “nearly balanced.” The 1950 deficit of 16.7 
per cent. pointed out by Yung Tse-ho has never been denied 
by any other Communist official. Why is it that until Feb. 
12, 1953 Po Yi-po had not reported any surplus for 1950? 
Therefore it may be inferred that the percentages and 
absolute figures given by Po Yi-po must be, at least, partially 
wrong. 

For 1951 there was no budget at all, not even an 
estimate like that for 1950. The total amounts of re- 
venue and expenditure for 1951 given in the above table 
are calculated on the basis of Po Yi-po’s percentages. It 
is very strange that there had not been a word about the 
financial surplus of 1951 until Aug. 1952 when the “three 
antis’’ and “five-antis’” came to an end and when the budget 
If there were really a surplus 
in 1951, it should have been published at the beginning of 
1952. Moreover, according to the ‘Provisional Regulations 


Concerning Budget-making and Expenditure Statements” 


published by the Chinese People’s Government, the budget 
for 1952 should have been passed also at the beginning of 
1952. Why is it that this budget was not passed until 


The recent series of peace overtures let off by the new 
Soviet leader, Georgi Malenkov, must have taken many 
Chinese by surprise. Some Chinese were _ so optimistic 
about the latest moves of the Kremlin that they suggested 
that perhaps this peace serenade of Malenkov’s could mean, 
on the home front, a liberalisation of his regime to give 
the Russian people a taste of democracy as it is understood 
in the West, and on the international front, a reversion 
of Stalin’s attitude of cold hatred and non-cooperation to- 
wards the West before he died. 


The central] theme of Malenkov’s peace serenade is 
that the Soviet wants peace; that there are no controversial 
issues with other nations which could not be solved by peace- 
ful means; and -that prolonged ¢o-existence and peaceful 
capitalist and 
socialist, is not impossible. This theme was first touched 
on by. Malenkov in the course of his oration at Stalin’s 
funeral on March 9, and was later expounded by him when 


the addressed a special session of the Supreme Soviet on 


March 15. Thereafter, events moved very fast. Within a 
fortnight, the Kremlin (1) agreed to obtain, on Britain’s 
behalf. the release of seven British civilians interned by 


the North Korean authorities at the outbreak of the Korean 


conflict; (2) endorsed the latest proposals of Premier Chou 


En-lai on resumption of talks for a Korean armistice; (3) | 


invited Britain, France and the United States to a Four 
Power conference on air safety over Western Germany; 
(4) agreed to accept the major parts of Western proposals 
on disarmament and atomic energy control; (5) withdrew 
an earlier notice for eviction of the British and American 
embassies from their present sites in Moscow; (6) announced 
price cuts over a variety of commodities in the Soviet land; 
(7) declared a general amnesty for a large number of lesser 
convicts but not to political prisoners; and (8) reversed the 


surplus,” . 
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Aug. 1952? This shows that there was actually a deficit 
in 1951. On Aug. 6, 1952 when the 1952 budget was 
passed, Po Yi-po declared: “The ‘three anti’ and ‘five anti’ 
great campaigns conducted this year (1952) have made the 
1951 budget. not only to be balanced but also to yield a 
If this is true, the fines collected through the 
“three anti” and “five-anti” campaigns must have been used 
to cover the 1951 deficit. In other words, there was no 
surplus in 1951. | 


It is true that there was a budget for 1952. But this 
budget, as‘already pointed out, was passed only in August 
when enormous amounts of fines were collected through 
the “‘three-anti” and “‘five-anti’? campaigns. It becomes an 
interesting question, therefore, whether a budget for the 


year passed after a lapse of seven months can be called 
a “budget.” 


In his statement on the 1953 budget, Po Yi-po declared: 
“The revenue of 1952 exceeded both the original budget and 
the actual expenditure of the same year, possibly resulting 
in a surplus of over J.M.P.$30,000,000 million. It is quite 
plausible that there was a surplus in 1952, because the 
1952 budget was made in August! But these figures are in- 
For im the next two paragraphs he gave the total 
revenue as J.M.P.$189,278,100 million and the total expen- 
diture as J.M.P.$163,218,600 million. By simple subtrac- 
tion the surplus in 1952 was only $26,059,500 million, almost 
4,000,000 millions less than figures in preced- 


ing paragraph? 


S. Chang and T. K. Ho. 


MALENKOV’S PEACE SERENADE 


indictment of nine Soviet doctors, including five os, who 
had earlier been found “guilty” of medical murder of Soviet 
leaders, including Andrei Zhdanov. who was at one time 
regarded as “heir apparent” to Stalin. The last three 
acts were primarily for the purpose of popularising the 
Malenkov Administration at home, but they also had great 
appeal for sympathisers abroad. 


In the midst of all these conciliatory gestures of the 
Kremlin, one question stands out: Does the present peace 
move signify a real change of the Soviet foreign policy, or 
is it mevely another of: those sinister plots to deceive the 
Free World for political gains? Before we strive to provide 
an acceptable answer to this haunting question, it is con- 
sidered advisable to form a fair appreciation of the cir- 
cumstances under which the Malenkov era began. 

Malenkov ascended to Stalin’s throne with both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. In°the matter of advantages, he 
had everything laid down for him by his mentor. Stalin, 
who captured power after Lenin’s death by a bitter struggle 
with Trotsky, would certainly have done all he could to 
prevent repetition of history after his death. Also, in 
the course of his thirty-years’. absolute rule Stalin had 
eliminated all possible opposition against him, both inside 
and outside the Communist Party, had built a generation 
of blind fanatics in the Soviet land. The chances of in- 
ternal revolt after his death were, therefore, ruled out. 
This made things very much easier for his successor when 


the latter eventually stepped into his shoes. 


In the matter of disadvantages, Malenkov came to the 


Soviet political limelight only after the war and rose to 


prominence when he was chosen by Stalin to read the report 
to the 19th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in 
October last year. Before that, the name of Malenkov 
had been in relative obscurity. By comparing it with ‘the 
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names of Voroshilov, Molotov and:other Old Bolsheviks, 
Malenkov enjoyed less pepularity at home and commanded 
less respect abroad, particularly in the satellite countriés. 
Many Communist leaders outside the Iron Curtain enjoyed 
glowing fame as professional revolutionists but they all 
bowed to Stalin for his myth as well as for his seniority in 
that: profession. As yet, Malenkov did not possess such 
qualities. Stalin before his death was revered as the living 
God and accepted as the genius of all times and all’of things 
in the Communist world. Such reverence could. not be 
bequeathed to Malenkov. He. had to earn it hy building 
up his myth which may take long years. If there is any 
threat to the Malenkov regime, it will come not from ‘within 
but from without. Reports. of discontent and financial 
difficulties have been current in certain satellite countries, 


and this must be a source of concern to the new Soviet 
leader. 


The timing Mies is pr, most vital to Malenkov. 
By the logic of sense the immediate consideration for Malen- 
kov after his ascension to power is not further expansion 
of Soviet influence but a period of peace. when he can devote 
himself to the consolidation of his regime and the building 
up of his popularity and prestige. However, he will not 
get his “period of peace” if the present world high tension 
continues to rise. Alternatively, the present world high 
tension will not .be relieved if the Korean: war not only 
goes on but may: lead to a further expansion. On the other 
hand, by agreeing to settle the Korean conflict, he will 
remove one of the hot spots in the world; and with con- 
ciliatory gestures he will not only relieve the high tension 
in Europe but will win the admiration of the West, thereby 
stealing the limelight from Stalin’s death. 
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'°Of course, Malenkov launched his present peace. offen- 


sive not without hoping for rewards nor without some sinis- — 


ter motives. One of the rewards he is: likely to ask for 
in return for his agreement to conclude the Korean war 
is thé admission of Communist China to the United Nations 
and the expulsion of Nationalist China. If he succeeds in 


this attempt, his political gains will be tremendous and his 
name will shine over China and other parts of Southeast 


Asia with glitter. Of the possible sinister motives, they will 
include the slowing down of the defence build-up. of the 
West and the creation of dissension among the Allied coun- 
triés, particularly in regard. to their divergence of views 
over Far Eastern policy. Upon this point, the British 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, had sounded a timely 
warning when he asked the West not to be divided by recent 
events in Moscow. 

It can be expected therefore that for some tive s 
come, the Soviet foreign policy under Malenkov may be 
less aggressive in appearance. but not necessarily less 
sinister in motives. A.new guiding principle for Soviet 
foreign policy in the immediate future appears to have been 


expounded by Stalin before his death when he said in his 


thesis on “Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.” 
that “the struggle of the capitalist countries for markets 
and their desire to crush their competitors proved in prac- 
tice to be stronger than the contradictions between the capi- 
talist camp and the socialist camp.’’ 

If the capitalist countries would eventually cut their 
throats there will be no harm for the Kremlin to bide its 


time. As far as patience is concerned, the Kremlin has 
a great deal of it. 


— Thomas Wong 


ECONOMIC ‘NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann 


( Los 7 Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


N errous Metals 


In No. 8 of this weekly I dealt with neal in its current 
relations to the economy of this country... Let us today 
touch upon certain aspects of non-ferrous metals. Most 
important of these is copper. Quite recently price. ceilings 


have been removed, and.in place of the former 24% cents a — 


pound, market prices now range from 28 to 34. cents. 
When price control was abandoned, quotations for copper 


stocks advanced smartly, but since then they fell off once 
more. 


| Shares in shusniedan concerns, though currently selling 
at relatively high prices, appear to be attractive on the basis 
of the better than average long term growth prospects of 
aluminium, says the New York financial house ot. Hempnik, 
Noyes & Co. 


Lead and zinc have. fared badly during the past 12 
months. When government put on ceiling prices, zinc was 
pivoted at 17% cents, and lead at 17 cents a pound, but in 


October of 1951 the authorities felt obliged to advance > 


ceiling prices to 19 cents for lead and 19% cents for zine. 
Toward the close of March, 1953 lead was quoted at 13% 
cents, and zinc at 11 cents a pound. However, it is thought 
that prices for these two metals might have leveled out and 


that moderate increases be in next 
few months, | 


Shares in aluminium companies turned in a biter 
market performance as demand remained relatively good 
and no serious excess of supply developed; present price 


minium supplies more than Adequate. 


is 20% cents a pound, a figure which actually is below pre- 
world war II levels. It has to be considered that during 
the past two years the bulk of aluminium supplies in this 
country went for defense purposes, .and it is possible that 
any curtailment in the armament program would fine alu- 
But there is no doubt 
that aluminium, combining lightness and strength, might 


continue to make inroads on other metals during the next 
decade. 


Demand for copper in . America has been so a that 
considerable quantities had to be: imported from abroad. 
This. factor improves the basic position of copper producers 
owning large domestic mines. There is every likelihood that 
net earnings of most local copper mining companies might in 
1953 improve over those of the preceding year. The heavy 
price falls for lead and zine were occasioned by large offer- 
ings from abroad. Due to low prices many marginal pro- 
ducers in U.S.A. had to close down, and since existing 


inventories ‘are not’ unduly large, a Price may 


reasonably be expected. | 


As a safeguard for worse times the large copper com- 
panies are diversifying: Kennecott Copper is going in for 
titanium development, while Anaconda Copper, with large 
mines in Chile, is branching out into the aluminium field. 
Phelps Dodge, though not the largest copper concern, calls 
for attention owing to its greater concentration in the 
domestic market. International Nickel (Canada) is the 


largest nickel producer, but it also turns out considerable 
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quantities of copper and other metals. Climax Molybdenum 
Shares advanced during the past. year owing to good future 
prospects. American Metal Co., as well as American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. seem assured of a reasonably high level 
of operations in 1953. 


Statistical data for Non-Ferrous Metal stocks 


Hemphill Noyes & Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, are the compilers of an interesting tabulation of 
representative non-ferrous metal concerns, and their statis- 
- tical data is presented herewith for the benefit of interested 

parties. 


Average Earnings 
. 1935 1941 1947 
1939 1945 1951 
ALUMINUM 
“Aluminum Co. Amer. ...... Prospectus Available 
Kaiser Aluminum ............ N.A. N.A. 2.93 
Reynolds Metals ............ 0.81 1.86 7.06 
COPPER 
Cons Coppermines ............ 0.21 0.32 0.66 
Kennecott Copper .......... 2.68 3.92 7.64 
LEAD & ZINC 
"Comes Mining 0.81 0.68 2.77 
New Jersey Zinc ............ 2.68 3.22 4.29 
St. domeph Lead 1,24 1.82 4.16 
SMELTING & REFINING 
American Metal ...... ia 1.00 0.98 2.43 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref. ........ 2.17 1.61 6.31 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Climrax Molybdenum .......... 2.68 2.13 
Molybdenum Corp. ............ 0.59 0.72 1.12 
A—Actual. 
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posed to write off the % of a cent, but this cannot be done 


. unless Congress steps in with its consent. 


Cities Service, a large oil concern, publishes a net profit 
for 1952 of $41,259,000 ($12.67 a share) against $57,178,000 


_ ($14.71 a share) for the year 1951. 


Aluminum Company of America net for 1952 is given 


as $43,527,000 or $8.38 a share, compared with $39,301,000 


or $7.53 for the preceding year. 
In the United States personal income has reached a 


- $280.5 billion annual rate which means a $17 billion (6%) 


increase over a year earlier, 


1952 Price 
or 
Earnings Ind. Recent E 1952 Approx. 
1951 E 1952 Div. Price Earns. Yield 
$3.52 $2.75 $2.00a 50 18.2 4.0% 
3.00 92 — 3.3 
4.38 B3.10 1.30 ' 27% 8.9 4.7 
9.63 7.50 1.00 53 7.1 1.9 
5.79 5.25 3.50 43 8.2 8.1 
1.61 1.60 0.85 10 8.5 
8.44 7.80 6.00 17 9.9 7.8 
4.48 3.75 3.00 40% 10.8 7.4 
2.81 1.85 1.00 16% 8.9 6.1 
“15,87 9.75 2.00 37 3.8 5.4 
3.12 2.50 2.10 30 12.0 7.0 
2.98 1.70 1.40 18 10.6 7.8 
6.53 5.50 5.00 56 10.1 8.9 
5.05 5.75 3.00 5.3 
5.05 4.25 3.00 38h, 9.1 
3.88 3.50 1.50 24, 7.0 6.1 
6.93 5.00. 3.00 8.1 7.4 
3.17 2.30 2.00 coe 17.8 4.9 
4.18 4.10 2.60a 44 10.7 5.9 
1.67 1.00 1.00 501, 50.5 2.0 
A4.08 2.40 401, 10.1 5.9 


*__Canadian funds except for market price; dividend subject to 15% tax. 
a—Dividends in U.S. funds but subject to Canadian 15% non-residence tax. 


E—Estimated. 
B—Actual year ended May 31. 
N.A.—-Not Available. 


Items of General Interest 


International Paper Co.’s net profit for 1952 is returned 
at $52,126,000 or $5.75 a common share, versus $56,819,000 
or $6.28 a share for 1951. 


In my last report the large gold hoards held in U.S.A. 
were amply discussed. Since then a thorough check of the 
treasure has been made with the result that an unexplained 
shortage of $10 was found; same has, however, been made 
good by the Treasurer. 
786.103, and comprises nearly $23 billion worth of gold, 
plus about $2 billion worth of silver and about $301 million 
in coin not in circulation. The fund is in charge of a lady. 
About one-half of the gold stock (mostly in bars, each worth 
$14,000) is held in Fort Knox, while the balance is in 


vaults in America’s mints. The officials in charge pro- 


The hoard consists of $32,410,260,-. 


Coal production in this country shows an 18% decline 
when compared with a year ago. Grain exports during 
the first-half in current crop year fell 18% below volume 
of the comparable period of the former crop-year. 


Phillips Petroleum Co.’s earnings for 1952 constitute a 
new high, net income being $75,284,000 or $5.17 a share, 
versus $73,711,000 or $5.11 a share for 1951. Last year 
was one of the best with respect to new reserves of crude 
oil discovered and proved. Oil and gas lease holdings in- 
creased 2,194,000 acres to .a total of 11,419,000 acres. 
In 1953 as many as 769 wells were completed. Phillips 
prospects are, as I often pointed out, exceptionally bright. 


On March 23 I was invited by President Spyros Skouras 
of 20th Century Fox to view the first private showing of 
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Cineseope pictures. The innovation certainly is a great 
_improvement over former films, firstly as regards perspective 
and, secondly, in connection with sound reproduction. 


In the course of 1952 the United States granted aid 
to the free world to the extent of $5,578,000,000; of this 
$2,738,000,000 was in the shape of military contribution 
and $2,840,000,000 represented economic assistance. Be- 
sides, credits granted by U.S.A. in 1952 amounted to $400,- 
000,000 bringing foreign indebtedness since the beginning 
of world war II to $10,700,000,000. Of the total grants 
in the course of 1952 $4,247,000,000 went to western 
Europe, $878,000,000 to Asia and the Pacific, $179,000,000 
to South Africa and $187,000,000 to the Near East and 
Africa. Great Britain was the largest beneficiary with net 
$418,000,000; next came France with net $354,000,000. 


Gulf Oil Co. reports net earnings for 1952 of $141,820,- 
000, equal to $6.01 a share on 23,598,120 shares outstand- 
ing. This compares with the 1951 net of $140,071,000, or 
$5.94 a share. Net sales for 1952 topped $1,582,808,000. 


Insurance companies in the United States are veritable 
giants. From the 85th annual report of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. it is learned that the number of policyholders 
increased to 33,700,000. Amongst quick assets held by 
the concern are bonds aggregating $7,996,545,000, of which 
industrial bonds amount to one-half. Besides, the company 
holds stocks, valued at $177,509,000 and mortgage loans on 
real. estates and farms for $2,076,078,000. Further, real 
estate for own use and for leasing of $439,058,000, loans on 
policies $465,211,000, and bank deposits for $175,520,000. 


Until mid-March 1.2 million passenger cars were pro- 
duced in this country, compared with 785,000 for the identi- 
cal period of 1952. Chrysler announced on March 24 that 
the company is reducing its makes to the extent of $100 
a car, a move in which General Motors is not joining. 


Department store dollar volume is running about 8% 
above a year ago. Paper board factories are working at 
96% of capacity, and new orders are ample. 


Airline traffic this spring is expected to run 10 to 15% 
above a year earlier. Eastern Airlines net income for 
1952 is $8,514,000, equal to $3.43 a share, compared with 
$7,232,000 or $3.02 a share for 1951. Yet, Eastern pays 
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dividends of 25 cents a quarter, or $1 a year, retaining the 


large balance in the business. 


Socony Vacuum Oil Co. reports net income 
for 1952 of $171,092,000, equal to $5.27 a share, compared 
with 1951 earnings of $161,622,000 or $5.08 a share. The 
company spent $239,000,000 in 1952 in capital items, and 
such expenditure in 1953 is set at $275,000,000. 


Standard Oil Co. of California shows somewhat similar 
results, namely net of $174,030,000 or $6.07 per share 


(on ‘28,678,192 shares outstanding), versus $173,341,000 


or $6.05 per share for 1951. Oil obtained by the concern 
last year was to the extent of one-third each from the 7 
western states, from East of the Rockies and imports from 
Saudi Arabia and Sumatra. As much as $87 million was 
spent by the company in 1952 for search of new oil, and 
ancther $65 million was expended on drilling development 
wells in existing oil fields. Of the 689 wells drilled by the 


company last year in USA, Canada and South America 


516 were commercially successful. 


Regarding America’s trade with Latin America, the 
Weekly “U.S. News and World Reports” supplies enlighten- 
ing figures. In 1952 Latin America took 28% of all U.S. 
commercial exports. <A large 3.7 billion dollar market last 
year absorbed 44% of U.S. exports of automobiles and 
parts, 40% of her chemical exports, 38% of textiles, 34% 
of machinery and 31% of her steel. Seemingly competi- 
tion, especially from Germany and Japan, will be heavier 
this year. It is interesting to learn that in 1952 coffee 
was the biggest dollar earner for Latin America, namely 
$1.3 billion. 


Boeing Airplane Co. (Seattle) has practically doubled 
its net earnings for 1952. Same reached $14,084,000, equal 
to $8.76 a share on the. 1,623,681 shares outstanding, com- 
pared with a 1951 net of $7,140,000 or $4.40 a share. 


The two largest mail order houses announce the follow- 
ing results for the business year ended January 31, 1953: 


Sears Roebuck & Co. 


$110, 236,000 (4. 56) versus $111,894,000 4. 


Montgomery Ward Co. 
net $ 49,593,000 (7.41) versus $ 54,342,000 (8.41) 


@ MERCHANTS 
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AIR: TRANSPORT 
TRAVEL TODAY 


Time is Money. ... Time is as value as money 
itself. And the phrase “Time is Money” has been asserted 
both in speaking and. in writing all over the world—in 
every tongue. It is exceptionally well adapted to the 
machine age. The phrase is used by innumerable influential 
people and many economic systems. However, time is not 
only money. 


Time is also life itself. The time we spend in this 
life is so limited that it must be highly evaluated. It can- 
not be purchased in the market. All of us idle away 
many precious moments, seconds and hours each day—fleet- 
ing moments that otherwise could have been most enjoy- 
able. The truth, however, cannot be ignored. To lose time 
is to lose a portion of a lifetime. 


Each span of life, to be effectively and richly lived, 
must be devoted to the accumulation of helpful knowledge 


so that we may profit by the abundant tife-devete to 


others. As a result, understanding thrives and is mutually 
helpful to all. i 


Nowadays, due to the development of modern air trans- 
portation, one may fly from Europe to the Far East in 
a day or two. Countries which were heretofore virtually 
imaccessible are now within easy reach in a matter of 
hours. | 


The average lifespan consumes about 600,000 hours— 
200,000 hours of which slip by in sleep. We can’t afford to 
lose more time. Man has dedicated his efforts to devising 
ways and means of making the most of the least time avail- 
able for any one purpose. Time and motion studies have 

d a profound repercussion and influence in industry, 
and on our life and philosophy, 


“THE AIR TRANSPORT COMPANY OF THE STATE OF VIETNAM 


With the establishment of the State of Vietnam, a 
member of the French Union and forming with the King 
dom of Cambodia and Laos the three Associated States of 
Indochina, the operation and administration of civil air 
transport in that territory has been transferred from Air 
France to a new semi-official Vietnamese corporation, called 
Air Vietnam (AVN). -Air France, the French national 
air transport company, previously operated all routes in 
Indochina. When Air Vietnam was formed, commercial 
and technical staff of Air France assisted in the initial 
operations and close contact between these two companies 
is being maintained. AVN employ a number. of French 
technical staff without whose cooperation the new air trans- 
port company could not have commenced business. In due 
course and as Vietnamese ‘personnel is being trained both 


_in Vietnam and in France, the national aviation company 


of the State of Vietnam will be enabled to dispense with 
French staff though captains and top operations personnel 
of French nationality will have for long to be retained. . 


Air Vietnam originated when a Franco-Vietnam agree- 
ment was signed in June 1950 in which it was stipulated 
that the State of Vietnam would henceforth be responsible 
for operating an air transport enterprise in the country. 
On October 15, 1951 Air Vietnam: commenced operations. 
A number of domestic air routes were operated, : mainly 
as previously done by Air France, and several regional 
(Far Eastern) connections were maintained. Pending the 
establishment of the national air services of the kingdoms. of 


Cambodia and Laos, Air Vietnam maintained connections 


between Vietnam and these two realms. 

A short while ago the airline of. Laos, Sasa as Air 
Laos, has been formed with the assistance of a private 
French air transport. enterprise, Aigle Azur. That French 


company has lent Air Laos DC-3’s with which at present 


several routes connecting Hanoi and Saigon respectively 
with the principal towns of the kingdoms of Laos. In due 
eourse, Laos will own its own planes and extend its routes 
both within Indochina and in the Far Eastern region. 


routes in Indochina.. Other private air lines in. Indochina, 


. panies in Vietnam. 
Aigle 
Azur are the only private French air line whieh operates 
between Saigon and Europe, and maintains many internal 


such as SIR, Cosara, iatvenstivns! Air Transport Co., are 
only operating within the territory of the Three Assoeiated 
States of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. In Cambodia an 
airline to be known as Air Cambodia is going to be set up 
but no concrete progress has so far been made. Air Cam- 
bodia will connect the principal towns of the kingdom with 
Vietnam and with Laos, and will also fly to Thailand. 
‘Air Vietnam is:now well established. and the travelling 
public have taken cognisance of the fact that another new 
aviation company is flying in the Far East. Within the 


territory of Vietnam and temporarily within Cambodia and 
Laos, Air Vietnam are operating a number of routes but 


the company is not monopolising the domestic air transport 
business, there being several private companies which main- 
tain frequent schedules all over the country. As a result 
of the war operations in many parts of Indochina, the public 
have taken to air travel whenever and wherever possible, 
and as AVN services are not able to cope with the very 
large demand for travel and-cargo by air, the private’ com- 
panies have come to the rescue and have, in the aggregate, 
telieved the acute pressure.on available air transport faci- 
lities. If internal peace and order will be reestablished, the 
public will again use: rail, highway and water transport to 
an increasing extent bat. the popularity of air travel will 
remain. The prejudice against air travel, observed often 
among less advanced people, has been conquered in Indochina 
by force of circumstances imposed by the internal war. | 


, Air Vietnam -are also operating regional . routes—at 
present only to Hongkong, Bangkok and Singapore. These 
routes are not open to private air companies maintaining 
services:inside Indochina. AVN are planning to increase 
these regional services provided that tourist travel can be 
encouraged. 


The capital of AVN amounts to: 18 sai piastres, 
half of which is owned by the Vietnam Government and the 
other half by Air France and several private aviation com- 
The Board of Directors is composed 
as follows: Chairman is Mr. Nghiem-Van-Tri (who is 
Defence Minister of the State), Vice-Chairman Mr. Perin 
(foxmerly with Air France), Managing Director Mr. Ly- 
Cong-Trinh, Commercial Manager Mr. Nguyen-Xich-Hao, - 
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and Operations Manager Mr. Schlegel. 
ployed by AVN exceeds 350 of whom six are captains. 
company own three DC-3, three Bristol] aircraft, and operate 
under Air France charter ‘three DC-4. The network of AVN, 


excellent one. The head office is located in Saigon and there 
are many offices all over the three Associated States. 
Abroad AVN are represented by Air France but if the 
business warrants it the Vietnamese air transport compar 
may open its own offices. 


The following domestic and regional lines are currently 
being operated :— 

Three regional connections, viz. (1) Saigon—Hongkong, 
with DC-4 machines, either once weekly direct, taking 4% 
hours, or via Haiphong and Hanoi also once weekly, taking 
10 hours.—(2) Saigon via Pnompenh and Siemreap to 
- Bangkok, with DC-3, once weekly via Pnompenh taking 3% 
hours (with a stop at the Cambodian capital), or once weekly 
via Pnompenh and Siemreap, taking 4 hours, incl. stops of 
1% hour.—(3) Saigon—Singapore, with DC-3, once a week, 
flying time 4 hours. This service is operated by Malayan 
Airways, Singapore. In all, five regional flights leave Sai- 
gon per week (2 to Hongkong, 2 to Bangkok, 1 to 
pore). 

Five domestic air routes are being flown, viz. 


(1) Saigon—Dalat—Nhatrang—Banmethuot, with DC- 
3, 6 times a week to Talat (one hour flying time), twice 


weekly to Nhatrang and to Banmethuot (to the latter resort 


flying, time 2 hours with % hour stop at Dalat). 
(2) Saigon—Seno (Savanakhet)—Vientiane, with DC- 


3 and Bristol. Three times per week, 5 hours to Vientiane, 
the capital of Laos. : 


‘hoi—Hanoi, with Bristol planes, flying three times a week 
to Hanoi (the capital city of North Vietnam) in 10 hours, 


AIR FRANCE IN 


The state-owned and operated French airline, Air 
France, maintain a number of services in the Far East 


which -are all centered on Saigon, the. capital of Vietnam | 


and the seat of the French Minister for the three Associated 
States of Indochina (Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam).°’ From 
Saigon radiate the following services: 


(1) Saigon—Hongkong, once a week (about 4 hours 
flying time), non-stop. 

(2) Saigon—Tokyo, once a week, connecting with 
Paris and intermediate ports in Asia and Europe such as 
Calcutta, Karachi, Bagdad, Damascus, Beyrouth, Rome, 
Marseilles, Nice. 12 hours’ flying time. De Luxe 34 seater 
aircraft are used on the flight to Tokyo which are equipped 
with lounge chairs. Hongkong travellers wishing to visit 
Saigon en route, can use the..Hongkong flight to Saigon 
by Air France, or by Air Vietnam (national airline of the 


State of Vietnam), and fly after a short stay in the ‘little 


Paris of ‘the Orient’ to the capital’ of Japan. 


(3) Saigon via Australia to Noumea (capital of the 
French colony of New Caledonia in the Pacific). One flight 
per week, via Darwin, Brisbane (and shortly also via 
Sydney) to Noumea which city has become a favourite 
tourist spot and from where trips, by air, to surrounding 
islands such as Fiji and New Hebrides, the Solomons and 
the islands in the Coral Sea can be simply arranged. Flying 
time from Saigon to Noumea with stops in Australia about 
24 hours. From Sydney passengers can use Trans Aus- 


The total’ staff. ems 
The 


Singa- 
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once. a "week. to Dalat ‘and to Satiang, twice a week to. 
Tourane, Hue (the old imperial ‘capital of the Annam 
court) and Donghoi. (Total connections between Saigon 


_ and Dalat, the country’s leading health and mountain resort, 
domestic and regional, is over 22,000 km. Now AVN are in” 


the second year of operations and their record has been an > 


are seven a week). 


(4) Saigon—Tourane—Hue—Haiphong—Hanoi, with 
DC-4.machines. Nine services per week to Hanoi, direct 4 
hours’. flying time, via Haiphong 5 hours. , Three times a 
week. connections with Hue and Tourane, and twice with 
Haiphong (North Vietnam’s principal port). 


(5) Saigon—Pnompenh—Siemreap, with DC-3’s. Six 
times per week flights to the Cambodian capital, taking one 
hour, and twice weekly to Siemreap in 2% hours (with % 
hour stop at Pnompenh). The service to Siemreap is im- 
portant as this town is the centre for a growing tourist 
traffic (the ancient and medieval ruins of towns and temples 
of. the Khmers can be visited from Siemreap). 


Air Vietnam maintains currently three Vietnam ser- 


vices (viz, 1, 3 and 4) and one Laos service (2) and one 
_ Cambodia service (5). 


_ The leading civil aerodromes in Vietnam are Saigon 
(Tan-Son-Nhut), Hanoi (Gia-Lam), Haiphong (Cat-Bi), Hue 
(Phu-Bai), Dalat (Lien-Khang); in Laos the capital of 
Vientiane (Vat-Tai), and in Cambodia the capital of Pnom- 
penh (Pochentong). All over the country are found civil 
and military air fields. Due to air transport the economically 
backward countries of Cambodia and Laos are now increas- 
ingly drawn into the orbit of modern civilisation. Aviation 
is changing the mode of living of the humblest citizens 
of the three Associated States. To the people of Saigon- 
Cholon, flying has become an everyday experience and they 
are taking a very keen interest in the progress of aviation 
in ‘their country. The establishment of a national airline 
has stimulated this interest and much pride is evidenced 
in the achievement and efficiency of this air transport com- 
pany. 
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tralia Airlines. The Saigon-Noumea route is growing in 
popularity. and many European and American travellers 
are using it. - 

(4) Saigon—Haiphong and Saigon—Phompenh. These 
routes are actually not international but many passengers 
use them from Saigon, ‘there being one weekly connection 
with Pnompenh, the capital of the Kingdom of Cambodia, 
and one weekly connection with Haiphong, the principal 
port in North Vietnam (Tonkin). 


(5) Saigon—lIndia and Pakistan. Four weekly con- 
nections with Calcutta and five weekly connections with 
Karachi, the capital of Pakistan. | 


The Saigon office of Air France is the regional head- 
quarters for the Far East and the Pacific. In all major 
cities of the Far East there are Air France branch offices 
and agents. 


Hongkong is, via Saigon, connected with Europe and 
France by a direct weekly service (leaving Hongkong every 
Friday 2.40 p.m., night stop in Saigon, and leaving Saigon 
on Saturday at 6.30 a.m., arriving in Paris on Sunday at 
4.40 p.m.); in all there are five flights from Saigon to 
Paris (every day except Monday and Wednesday). The 


. fastest connection is maintained on Friday with a de luxe 


aircraft; it only takes 25 hours to reach Paris from Saigon. 


The other services are somewhat slower and call on many 


ports before arriving in Paris; this is done to enable travel- 
lers to stop in India, Pakistan, the Near East, Italy. 


Many travellers from Europe are now using Air France. 
to go to Japan, leaving Paris on Monday at 7 p.m., arriving. 
on Wednesday in Tokyo at 8 p.m. The second important: 
international route, via Saigon, is ‘with 


Travellers are very well care ‘of at. ‘with 
its many excellent hotels and restaurants. and’ amusements, 
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and it is.advisable, if time permits,. to spend a few -days- 
in Saigon before continuing on the Voyage: - (The leading 
hotel in Saigon is the: Majestic which is of the luxury class, 


and other first. class. hotels .are Continental, des Nations, 


Saigon , Palace, ‘Catinat ete.; “French, Vietnam and Chinese 
restaurants. are everywhere. and life in Saigon is 


AIR FRANCE "TRANSPORT SERVICES 


Air Prance } is “France aloft’; with the legendary French 
tradition of welcoming hospitality, of relaxing comfort and 
of subtle and refined elegance. France, country of. charm. 
and cordial welcome, where there are no finer or more: com- 
fortable hotels, where the most famous restaurants, and the. 
smallest wayside inns, serve their renowned specialties crown- 
ed by great vintage wines. It is a country of ancient cathe-. 
drals and of modern painting, of classic literature as. well as 
surrealistic art, of moderation and variety, where ‘good 
taste and style are displayed. in every window, every theater 
and every street, 


Therefore when one travels by Air France one is in 
France all the way. Air France, the National Airline of 
France, has a great inheritance of determination ahd ex- 
perience. Today Air France stands with pride throughout 
the world as the most authentic and most delightful expres- 
sion of France itself. 
the tasteful interiors, the welcoming courtesy, all of this 
makes an Air France liner: “A corner of Paris. throughout, 
the World’, and if. one loves Faris. one > will want. to fly Air: 


One of the world’s ever 
by an Airline is now serviced by Air France. Its lines, 
overseas, European and transcontinental put together make’ 
up 4% times the size of the earth at the Equator. Its’ planes 
have travelled more than 70,000,000 miles or 100 ,times the. 
distance from the Earth to the Moon. : Air France . serves 


79 countries and establishes Paris: as one of seed panei: 
crossroads of the World. | 


It was in 1919 that the Slices” of Air tines ‘startéd 
and at the same time that of world-wide civil aviation. ‘The 
invaluable experience carefully accumulated in the, course 
of this long period is. expressed in the Kemtort, Technical, 
Progress and Regularity. | 


Air France operates a fleet of 126 silliahie with - 82 


four engine planes of which 19 are “Lockheed Coiistella-- 


tions” (many of the very newest type) servicing inter- 
national routés, 31 ‘Douglas D.C, 4” used on Mediterranean 
and French Empire routes and 32 French “Tanguedocs”” 
flying the European network. In addition, Air France: also ; 
has in operation 50 twin-engine planes (“Douglas D.C.. 3”,. 
etc.) operating in Indochina, ‘Mada- 
gascar and the Carribean. 


Only those who have sipactéuces the sensation of ‘the - 
earth fading away under the eyes, of the effortless. climb, .. 
of the inconsistency of weight, know the special ethereal 
feeling an air trip can give, and for which there is. no: de-- 
scription. 
itself into a huge map, have been abandoned all the daily - 
worries of life and the anxiety of business. On board, 
life is soothing and regulated by neither time nor reality. 
In the soundproof cabin, where one hardly notices the 
smooth purr of the motors, -both the hostess and the steward 
are busy serving choice aperitifs, cocktails and checking on 
comfort and wishes. 

Then comes meal time. It is not necessary to praise 
the fine French cuisine as its reputation is world-wide. Cold 


The comfortable accommodations, :: -: 


engine has appeared in commercial flying service. 


Down below, on the field which now has shaped: 


is served as weil as wines 
In this the miles speed by 
below. 

Engines of and ‘the 
- All Air France planes are equipped with engines manu- 
in the United States. These engines are air-cooled, 
by means of adjustable cowing. Essential parts, whose 
functions may be. like — are 


In most ‘eéuatelen of the world, the adaptation of the 
turbojet engine for use on the transport plane is being 
studied. This type of engine is already in service on many 
military planes; and its chief anticipated advantage is a 
considerable increase in speed and total absence of vibra- 
tion. 


‘Some ‘Seaulte have been obtained, and already the turbo- 
Its com- 
ing necessitates the building of very, expensive . prototypes, 
and acceptable fuel consumption and service: records; and on 
high-density routes, a redesigning of the ground facilities, 
which are. not adapted to: economical handling -of these: 
planes.. Less delay may: be. seen’ in! the use of. turboprop 
engines, which turn the propellers by the action of turbines. 
This type: of attains a speed of at’ least 400 miles’ 
an hour. 
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Ake. France new uses on of planes. 
Sars are their principal characteristics: 2 
CONSTELLA. DC-4 


LANGUEDOC DOUGLAS DC-4 


WEIGHT: 
6.000 «Ibs. 24;000° Ibs. 
PASSENGERS... 
SPEED 
205 m.p.h. 


-ENGINE 


? 


51 gallons 44 gallons 

Planes are loaded according to very strict regulations. 
The weights above show the maximum load in the air for 
each type ‘of aircraft. In the weights are figured the 
fuel, the oil, and all supplies for the trip. Weights may 
be varied. ‘They are important in connection with the 
length of the flight, and have a direct connection with the 
pay load which a plane may carry. On a trans-Atlantic 
Constellation, for instance, this pay load could be as high 
as five tons, or 10% of the total weight. 


Before every departure it is necessary to Pie up 2a 
detailed list of everything necessary to the flight; to com- 
pute the weight, and then, by subtraction, to figure the 
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544, 


possible pay load. That in turn is divided among —, 
gers, freight, and mail. 


Sometimes passengers are to find 
seats vacant at departure time, although it has been an- 
nounced that no more seats are available. Perhaps these 


vacant seats have been cancelled at the last minute; but 


more frequently ‘they show that the weight of the fuel 
and the mail has made it necessary to limit the number 
of passengers, so as not to exceed the stipulated load. 


The maximum weight allowed for the landing is con- 
siderably less than that for the takeoff. On a Constella- 
tion, for instance, it is 40% tons. In order to land, a 
plane must get rid of part of its weight. The consumption 
of fuel and oil usually lightens the plane sufficiently. 

The total weight aboard a plane for a specific flight 


is set down in a paper which is called a “Weight and Balance 
Form.” 


The three most popular types in the Far East are 
below 


The Constellation 749: With a wingspread of 123 ft. 
and a length of 96 ft., driven by 4 Wright-Cyclone motors 
with a total of 10,000 hp., it can carry a 5 ton load over 
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2.500 miles. The exclusive Air France interior, designed ho 
a well-known French decorator, can be arranged to carry 
46 passengers or 34 in the luxurious “sky-lounge” chairs 
which permit complete stretch-out comfort, Its cruising 
speed is 280 miles per hour and it is able to fly on any 2 
of its 4 motors. This is the pase used on Air France in- 
ternational routes. 


The Douglas D.C. 3: - This famous plane has a wing- 
spread of 90 ft. and an overall length of 63 ft. powered 
by 2 Pratt & Whitney motor totalling 2,400 horsepower and 
equipped with Hamilton propellers. Its very comfortable 
cabin is lighted with 16 port-holes and is arranged for 21 
passengers. This excellent plane is used on local services 
outside of Europe and in the postal ‘service. 


The Douglas D.C. 4: Having a wingspread of 111 ft. and 
a length of 90 ft., this plane is powered by 4 Pratt & 


Whitney motors generating a total of 5,800 horsepower. 


Its luxurious cabin seats 44 passengers in comfortable re- 
clining chairs. The cruising speed of the D.C. 4 is 200 
m.p-h. and its ‘range 2,000 miles. This plane is used in 
service between France and the French possessions. The 
same equipment seating 55 passengers is used in the Medi- 
terranean service. 


IN INDIA 


By Rudderbrar (Bombay) 


It is inevitable when writing on the subject of the 
aviation industry’ in India to devote more space to air: 
transport operation than to the manufacture of aircraft. 
This is, of course, for the reason that the manufacture of 
aircraft in India is, at present, on such a smell scale as to 
present few features of interest to the general public. It 
is not because the manufacture of aircraft, aero-engines, 
aircraft components and accessories is less important than 
the operation of air transport. Indeed from a long-term 
point of view and from the aspect of defence and the De- 
— Services, the home manufacture of these things is 
vita 

A beginning, so far as the indigenous design of air- 


craft in India is concerned, was made some three or four 


years ago when Dr. V. Ghatke started work at the Hindus- 
tan Aircraft Factory on the totype HT2 ab initio trainer 
aircraft. This aircraft was a conventional low wing mono- 
plane with tandom seating, powered with the De Havilland 
Gipsy Major engine. It first’ flew in 1951 and successfully 
completed all early tests. Later a fault was detected in 
the spinning characteristics of the aircraft’and this ‘has been 
eradicated in the second prototype. : 


The aircraft is now. in production in email numbers 
and the original Gipsy Major é¢ngine ‘has been supplanted 
by the slightly more powerful Cirrus engine. hen in 
full produetion the aircraft. is expected to replace the, present 
ab initio trainers of foreign manufacture, both in the Indian 
Air Force and at the civil flying clubs. This, however, will 
probably not be possible earlier than 1954. 


Dr. Ghatke has also designed an advanced trainer which 
has been named HT10, and this aircraft has reached the 
“mock up” stage. 


Here then we have the first fruits of. India’s aircraft 
industry proper. At the same time, of course, the Hindus- 
tan Aircraft Factory has many other activities. Here are 
averhauled a large proportion of the aero-engines in use by 
both the Indian Air Force and civil aviation, the two main 
engine overhaul lines being those for the Bristol “Cen- 
taurus’, power plant of the Indian Air Force ‘Tempest 
Fighters, and the well-known Pratt & Whitney 1832 en- 
gines which power the Dakotas of both the Indian Air Force 
and commercial air transport companies. Here are being 
manufactured undér Licence De Havilland Vampire Jet 
Fighters for the Indian Air Force; here also'are overhauled 


haul. 


a lange number of Dakota aircraft for the civil companies. 
Last but not least there is an important department of the 
factory devoted to the construction of railway coaches. 


In short, then the Hindustan Aircraft Factory is play- 
ing a role in the development. of the aviation industry in 
India, which will increase in importance when the accent 
is laid more on manufacture than, as at present, on over- 
In this connection, it may ‘be mentioned that, up to 
date, no aero-engine has been produced in India, and the 
HT2 and HT10 are both 'to be powered with engines manu- 
factured ‘abroad. The design and development of ‘suitable 
aero-engines is, however, more a matter of time and finance 
than other factors. 


Equally important is the manufacture of the innumer- 
able ge ae necessary to the modern aircraft and this 
usually undertaken ‘by many sub-contracting firms. 

xamplés are instruments, signals equipment, specialised 
components (e.g., rubber items). It is interesting in this 
connection. to note that nearly 200 firms participated in the 
building of the Comet. 


Finance is, of course, the corner stone. It is impos- 
sible to design and build a prototype modern transport 
aircraft without spending very large sums of money, and 
later much larger sums when the production stage is reach- 
ed. Indeed it is understood that even in the case of the 
world’s ‘leading aircraft manufacturers, for example, the 
Douglas Corporation, there is not ‘likely to be any balance 
on the right side until some 300 aircraft have been sold. 
Nevertheless, given reasonable financial seope, there seems 
to be no reason why a transport aircraft should not be 
designed and built at Bangalore suitable for both the <Air- 
lines and the Indian Air Force Transport Squadfons. (The. 
sooner ‘India can make herself independent of foreign-built | 
aircraft, ‘the ‘more ‘secure will be ~her position in the un- 
happy and, let us hope, unlikely event of world hostilities. 

Japan, a country recently defeated in war, is reported 
currently to have seven aircraft factories capable of turning 
out 600 aero-engines and 300 aircraft per month—a situa- 
tion of which India should take due note, if only from the 
point of view of competition. It is a very difficult and 
costly matter, effectively to reduce a long lead in aircraft 
design and manufacture. 

The role of the Hindustan Aircraft Factory should 
be that of manufacture, not overhaul. As a matter of 
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expediency, overhaul of aircraft and aero-engines will have 
to continue for the present as also the building of rail 
coaches, because it is from these activities that the main 
income of the factory is derived. | ior 


* * * 


It is perhaps logical at this point to turn to the sub- 
ject of the transport companies, who will normally be the 
customers and whose needs for aircraft the Factory will 
in the future be required to meet. There are today 
eight domestic operators of scheduled air services, of whom 
one also runs as international service to Siam, Malaya and 
Indonesia; in addition there is one purely international 
operator: running services to the Middle East, Europe, 
the U.K. and East Africa. Services to neighbouring coun- 
tries such as Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon have been in- 
cluded for the sake of convenience in domestic services. 


It ‘has long been evident that all is not well, in the 
economic sphere, with the majority of Indian airlines. 
Indeed for some years after the war the tale of distress 
was the same in every country in the world. In the United 
- Kingdom, for example, the tax-payers had to foot a bill for 
‘some years in succession approximating £10,000,000 sterling 
annually to meet the losses of the two (at one time three) 
nationalised corporations. In the U.S.A. nearly all airlines 
had recourse to heavy borrowing to keep themselves in 
existence. But whereas in other countries these losses 
have progressively diminished and in the U.S.A. -have been 
turned into substantial profits, our own airlines, with two 
exceptions, are still little better off than was the case five 
years ago. The reasons for this state of affairs are not 
far to seek. | 


In the first place, having regard to the | mited number 


of traffic-producing routes available too many companies 
were floated. It is true that several companies succumbed 


in the natural course of events, but there can be no denying 


the fact that, even today, there are still more companies 
than are necessary or desirable. 


‘ Linked to the fact of too many units is the disadvan- 
tage that most of the units are too small to carry their 
overheads on the route mileage available to them and this, 
ef course, leads to an inflated cost of operation. 


In 1949 the Government of India recognised the finan- 
cial difficulties of the airlines and agreed to give a rebate of 
nine annas of the Central tax of 15 annas nine pies levied 
on each gallon of aviation spirit. This was certainly wel- 
came relief but was not sufficient entirely to restore the 
situation. The Government then appointed an Inquiry 
Committee under the chairmanship of Mr, Rajadhvaksha to 
examine the airlines’ affairs in some detail, with a view 
to determining the relative efficiency of the various manage- 
ments and to examine the case for nationalisation. . 


Its recommendations were largely in favour of continua- 
tion of private enterprise in air transport. Amongst other 
things the Committee recommended certain measures of 
rationalisation to reduce the number of operating com- 
panies, the adoption of a standard cost of operation, to 
which all companies should conform, and on the basis_ of 
which subsidy should be naid and in addition to subsidy 
aid, the continuation of the petrol rebate up to the end 
of 1952. This latter recommendation was to give those 
companies, whose costs exceeded the standard cost, rea- 
sonable time to adjust their affairs. | 


The Government however accepted only that recom- 
-mendation which related to the payment of subsidy on the 
basis of standard cost. Very briefly this means that a 
Company will be reimbursed that portion of its loss which 
is a short-fall between the revenue earned and the “stan- 
dard cost’’ of operation laid down; not, it will be noted. 
the short-fall between the revenue earned and the actual 
_cost of operation. 
at a-+cost less than the standard cost will be paid a bonus 
amounting to half the difference between their actual cost of 
operation and the standard cost. 


There is, however, one important proviso to the whole 
‘subsidy scheme and this lays down that Government will 
pay in total subsidy only that amount which would accrue 
as a rebate of eight annas per gallon of petrol consumed 
by the scheduled airlines. 


patronise air travel in any year, a percentage of .025. 


Further those companies which operate 
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- To expose the somewhat specious nature of the pro- 


posed subsidy scheme, it only remains to mention that since 


the Rajadhyaksha Committee made its recommendations in 
respect of the standard cost, the price of aviation spirit has 
risen by some eleven annas per gallon, quite apart from 


the rise in almost all other costs pertaining to the operation 
ef aireraft. 


Among other factors which determine a fare structure, 
the rates charged on competitive modes of transport must 
be taken into consideration. Now in our country the rail 
fares in all classes are perhaps the lowest in the world— 


the first-class fare charged on Indian railways is approxi- 


mately the same as the third-class fare charged on British 
Railways in the United Kingdom. 


This fact has had a corresponding effect on the air 
fares charged on our domestic routes. The ceiling fare 
is four annas per mile which compares very unfavourably, 
so far as the airlines are concerned, with fares on European 
routes. These vary between 5 annas and 7 annas per mile. 


-In the United States, the fare on scheduled airlines is 6 


cents per mile or 5 annas. The fare on our night mail 
routes is only 2% annas per mile and on certain sectors 
even less. These are probably the lowest fares on any air- 
transport service in the world. 


‘Nor unfortunately do these low fares attract a large 
volume of traffic. It is an undisputed fact that the class 
of citizens who can afford air travel is limited to that 


class who would normally travel first-class by railway and 


indeed. of our total ponvulation, only 450,000 on an average 
With 
increased taxation on the wealthier classes, death duties 
and falling incomes, it cannot be expected that this number 
will increase substantially in the near future. 


* 


It now seems to be the intention of the Government 
to integrate the eleven existing airlines into one nationalised 
corporation. Such a drastic step would be extremely un- 
wise. That some rationalisation, to the extent of amal- 
gamation of the airlines into three or four larger com- 
panies, is necessary, few would deny. But to create a 
single unit corporation and thus create a monopoly, is in 
itself, for many and obvious reasons, an undesirable ob- 
jective to pursue. | 

If nationalisation for political or other reasons is con- 
sidered to be necessary then it would be wisdom on the part 


.of the Government to proceed cautiously and to nationalise 


only a portion of the industry so that a comparison. in terms 
of efficiency and economy of operation, can be made between 
the nationalised and ‘private enterprise’? companies. 


_ Again, the best solution to the problem would be the 
amalgamation of airlines by agreement amongst themselves 
into three or four units: and the suspension for a veriod 
of at least five years of the tax on aviation petrol and 
a firm assurance from the Government of India that there 
will be no nationalisation of air transport for a period of 
ten years. These measures would almost certainly ensure 
economic operation by private enterprise, a return of public 
confidence in air transport as an investment, and conse- 
quently the ab'‘litv of the industry to raise fresh capital, 


go essential if fleet replacement is to be effected within the 


next five years. Other benefits which would naturally flow 
from such measures are greater operational efficiency and 
a more rational route network than exists today. 


If any should question the desirability of subsidising 
air transport they should at least recognise that such sub- 
sidisation, in one form or another, is practised by almost 
every’ Government if only for the single reason that a 
country’s air power depends not onlv on its armed air force 
but‘also upon its civil air transport, together with the air- 


-eraft manufacturing industry and overhaul facilities. 


e 13 


Turning now to the third important aspect of aviation 
in India, namely, training, we find another unhappy situa- 
tion. For a great many years civil aviation in this country 
has been largely dependent for its recruits on the flying 
clubs. Before the last World War, when the aircraft in 
operation on our domestic routes were mainly small single- 
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engined or twin-engined aircraft of simple design and when 
all-weather flying had not been developed to the extent 
that it is today, the type of flying training which the clubs 
could impart to would-be transport pilots, was adequate. 
Today the situation has radically altered and it is 
clear that flying clubs have neither the facilities nor the 
finance to impart either the required flying training or 
round instruction. The result is that club-trained pilots 
ave to undergo further costly training before they can 
assume the duties of co-pilots in the airlines, | 
The position is made more difficult by the fact that the 
clubs, in order to earn the maximum possible subsidy from 
Government, have, of late, been turning out more pilots 
than can possibly be absorbed by the air transport industry 
in the country. There are at the time of writing. some 
one hundred unemployed commercial pilots and by the 
middle of 1953 this number is likely to be increased by 
another 150. Indeed, if the Government carry out an in- 
tegration and nationalisation of the airlines there will, in 
all probability, be a further unemployed list of a hundred 
or more and these will be mature and experienced pilots. 
Be that as it may, the immediate problem is: What can 
be done for the present outflow from the clubs? ~ 
These young men have already spent sums of money 
varying between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 9,000 on obtaining a 
pilot’s ‘B’ Licence; they are without employment and are 
unlikely to find any employment until they have taken 
further training on more advanced aircraft which will cost 
another Rs. 5,000 or so. Even those who can afford to 
undergo this additional training will find the utmost difficulty 
in obtaining employment owing to the inability of the 


airlines to absorb more than a very limited number each 
year. | 


The whole problem is further accentuated by the fact 
that a pilot has to renew his licence every six months to 
keep it current and this entails a certain amount of fresh 
flying experience during the preceding period. This of 
course entails additional cost which the majority of un- 
employed ‘B’ Licence holders cannot afford. 


In most other countries recruits for civil aviation ar 
found from “Short Service” Officers who have completed 
their period of service in the Air Force and, as flying clubs 
do not, in those countries, impart training for commercial 
licencees, no problem, of the nature which has occurred 
in India, arises. It may well be that such a system of 
recruitment would be the best answer for future years in 
this country, eliminating as it does, the necessity for private 
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individuals to pay heavy fees for flying training. The Air 
Force trains dnd imparts over the period of the short ser- 
vice commission, which is usually five years, good flying 
experience, discipline and some administrative experience. 
When the Officer is transferred to the Reserve at the end | 
of his period on the active list of the Air Force, he can 
expect to find, after a further short training, good employ- 
ment in commercial air transport. The State also benefits 
to the extent that the Officers of the Reserve are kept in 
full flying practice. 


A great deal has been achieved in the six short years 
during which the aviation industry has been virtually built 
from scratch. | 


This is not to denigrate the achievements of those four 
air companies who were operating before the war nor the 
far-sightedness of that great industrialist, Mr. Walchand 
Hiracnand, who built the Hindustan Aircraft Factory. Never- 
theless air transportation on a large scale was not introduced 
till after the war and the Hindustan Aircraft Factory was, 
2 and large, taken over by the United States Air Force 
almost immediately after its construction. geass 


As we have seen the Hindustan Aircraft Factory has 
commenced, in a small way, the designing and construction 
of aircraft and the first step is always half the battle. 
Apart from actual manufacture the factory is an up-to- 
date and exceedingly well equipped overhaul base and in 


that respect probably stands first in the Middle and South 
East Asia. 


Our air transport operates over a wide network with a 
daily unduplicated internal route mileage in excess of 
18,000 miles. It carries annually some 450,000 persons 
and could carry considerably more if the capacity offered 
was utilised to a greater extent. In addition the annual 
freight carried is in the neighbourhood of 30,950 tons ex- 
cluding mail which accounts for a further 3,400 tons. 


All this has been brought about by private enterprise 
and without financial aid, unless a rebate of the very 
high petrol tax is accepted in that light. This is no mean 
achievement particularly when the fares and freight charges 
have been kept at very modest levels. Given a reasonable 
measure of financial aid and with the introduction of the 
few necessary reforms indicated elsewhere in this article, 
there is no reason why our domestic air transport system 
should not in the future be as modern, efficient and com-. 
prehensive as that of any country in the world. | 


AIR TRANSPORTATION IN AMERICA 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


Operators and investors in the stock market foretold 
decided advances in connection with aviation concerns. 
But when such hopes did not materialize, they counselled 
patience. However, in taking another look at conditidns 
and prospects, one has to come to the conclusion that a 
turn for the better hardly is in the cards. It cannot be 
maintained that aviation shares will some day not perform 
as well as expected, but, at best, the group as such is 
speculative. | 


In attempting to analyze the situation as it presents 
itself at this juncture, one has to realize that the industry 
is still very young, but that nevertheless it is rapidly ex- 
panding. There are various difficulties still ahead of air 
transport companies, such as were experienced after world 
war II. Then the change-over from two-motor to larger 
four-motor planes became imperative and very costly. Now 
once again the companies are facing the transition to jet 
propulsion, a change which will require large new invest- 
ments, 


The aviation industry emerged from the 1930 depres- 
sion years as one of the fast-growing major branches of 
this country’s economics. During the war years (1939- 
1945), when all forms of transportation were taxed 100%, 
the aviation industry made constant progress, and its net 
revenues grew steadily. At the close of world war II, the 
major airlines inaugurated ambitious expansion programs 
which called for opening of new expanded routes and for 
purchase of new equipment. By 1945 aviation stocks reach- 
ed their highest market quotations. While traffic did in- 
crease, it failed to come up to expectations. A lack of 
adequate commercial airport facilities caused serious delays 
in schedules and long waiting periods at airports. Hand 
in hand came higher labor and gasoline costs, and expensive 


new equipments required larger sums for depreciation. 


Other blows to the industry were a series of air accidents 
which required the grounding, first of constellations and, 
secondly, of the DC-6s. So it came about that losses 
resulted in 1946 and 1947, with only slight improvements 
in 1948. Expenditures for new equipment forced many of 
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the aviation concerns to issue senior securities, and a com- 
bination of these increased fixed charges and operating 
deficits placed a heavy strain on finance. Assistance was 
rendered by Government in the form of enhanced mail 
awards. By 1949 the position had improved, aided by air 
parcel service. In 1950 the improvement continued, es- 
pecially after the outbreak of the Korean affair when 
planes were chartered for transport needs. Profits reached 
a new peak in 1951, but then Government reduced the 
-mail-carrying award. In some cases the cause of good 
1952 profits was due to the sale of older and smaller 
planes no more wanted. But such capital gains will not 
recur in 1953, though passenger traffic then is likely to 
‘set a new high record, especially in connection with the 
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introduction of air coach travel. Yet, since there is amorti- 
zation within five years of airplanes to be considered, com- 
bined with large expenditure for new equipment, dividends 
are not likely to be increased. 

By the close of March of this year aviation stocks 
as a group were selling 42% below the 1945 peak, though 
the 1945 market peak probably represented over-enthusiastic 
speculation and proved unjustified on the basis of earnings 
and dividends in the following few years. | 

The New York Stock Exchange member firm of 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., after dealing with the group of 
aviation companies, supplies an instructive table, showing 


the doings of the principal concerns. The said table is 
being reproduced here: 


Price 
Average Earnings x 

1939 1942 1947 Earnings 1952 Recent 1952 Approx 

1941 1945 1951 1951 1952 Div. Price Earns Yield 
0.64 0.92 1.59 3.02 3.43 0.50 27 7.9 1.9 
70.06 0.25 0.22 2.51 2.05 0.50 14 6.8 3.6 
0.71 1.55 +0.30 1.64 1.45 None 1314 9.3 
70.16 2.26 40.13 3.18 None 1914 7.0 
0.48 2.43 0.89 3.58 4.03 1.50 31 7.7 4.8 
+ Deficit 
* Estimated 


CIVIL AVIATION IN MALAYA & SINGAPORE — 


AVIATION IN SINGAPORE 

Singapore stands at the cross-roads of air travel. To 
Singapore come planes from Australia, the Philippines, 
America, Japan, Indochina, China, Hongkong and Indonesia 
bound for Great Britain and Europe and points enroute 


such as Siam, Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Middle 
East and Africa. . 


Coming into\Singapore by air is an unfdrgettable ex- 
perience. As the plane approaches the island, the passen- 
’ ger sees the beauty of the coastline, broken here and there 
by patches of red and white that mark the built-up areas. 
This panordma soon gives way to a view of the extensive 
harbour. As the plane banks, the Singapore River becomes 
visible. The city itself with its modern buildings and well- 
laid out streets grows on either side of the river and 
spreads out in all directions, stopping short almost at the 
water’s edge. Even from that height, the passenger is 
aware of the city’s Eastern atmosphere and this feeling 
grows as the plane dips lower and circles to land. Sky- 
serapers and church spires, roof-tops and treetops race 
beneath the windows as the aircraft does a low run over 
the city, across a patch of sea and comes in for a perfect 
_touch-down at Kallang. 


-. A landing at either Tengah or Changi affords passengers 
a-view of the picturesque Straits of Johore and the Cause- 
way that links the island to the mainland, 


_ The modern Civil Airport at Kallang provides landing 
and servicing facilities. Seeing it today one can hardly 
imagine that at one time the whole area was a mangrove 
swamp. The airport was opened on June 12, 1937. In- 
eidentally, the first aviatrix to land on Singapore island 
was the famous Amy Johnson. | 


A large amount of money has been spent and is still 
being spent to make Kallang Airport as modern, efficient 


and attractive as any other in the world. It handles a 
constantly increasing volume of traffic, both passengers and 
freight, and its importance increases every year. Kallang 
means to keep on extending and improving its facilities. 


The following figures give some indication of the traffic 
passing through Kallang:— In 1951 there were 20,038 air- 
eraft movements at Kallang Airport. This figure includes 
9,472 air transport movements bringing in 58,500 passen- 
gers and taking out 58,584 with 18,521 passengers in 
transit. Kallang handled 655,350 pounds of incoming mail, 
865,233 pounds outgoing mail, and 1,318,417 pounds of 
transit mail. Freight figures were 3,587,525 pounds in- 
coming, 5,440,312 pounds outgoing, and 892,048 pounds in 
transit. 


The Terminal Building serves as an excellent halting- 
place for travellers. This modern structure contains the 
offices of the main airlines, information bureaux, postal and 
customs facilities, a spacious waiting room and a comfortable 
lounge, as well as a restaurant and bar with provision 
for roof-garden dining and dancing at night. Comfortable 
double-decker transport, operated by some of the main air- 
lines; Speedily convey passengers to various points in the 
city. Administrative buildings link up with Area Control 
and metecrological offices, while radio facilities link up with 
the Control Tower. 


The Airport Control Centre at Kallang is responsible 
for all planes flying in a 750,000-square-mile area. Every 


aircraft in this area is noted and given the latest weather 


and other pertinent information and told of the position of 
other aircraft in its vicinity. It is to the great credit of 
Singapore airport control that Kallang has not had a single 
commercial aviation mishap. But just in case of an ac- 
cident, Kallang is ready, in conjunction with the Royal 
Air Force, to take immediate search and rescue action if.a 
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plane is overdue or has been forced down anywhere in the 
area under its control. 


Two other important airfields on the island, capable 
of handling modern air-giants, are Changi and Tengah, both 
situated about 12 miles out of town, one North-west and 
the other East. The R.A.F. control two more airfields— 
at Seletar and Sembawang. 


The Comet, operated by the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, made a maiden flight from London to Singa- 
pore in less than 25 hours in October 1951. It landed at 
Changi which is the largest airfield in the Far East. 


The Comet’s total flying time from Britain to Singapore 


was 18 hours and 51 minutes, at an average speed of 400 
m.p.h. Her top speed was 490 m.p.h. Stops were made at 
Cairo, Karachi and Bangkok. The flying times were: London 
to Cairo—5 hours 12 minutes, Cairo to Karachi—5 hours 8 
minutes, Karachi to Bangkok—6 hours 7 minutes, Bangkok 
to Singapore—2 hours 24 minutes. 


Singapore is getting a new $20,000,000 airport at Paya 
Lebar, five miles northeast of Singapore City, three miles 
farther from the City’s centre than Kallang. Plans for the 
new airport were approved early in 1951 by the Colonial 
Office in London and the necessary surveys have been com- 
pleted. Work is now in progress. The Paya Lebar airport 
will cover 600 acres and will be of the ‘‘H’” type. The two 


uprights of the “H” will be two parallel runways, one of 


which will be at least 7,500 feet long. The bar of the “H” 


will be occupied by the terminal and administrative buildings 
and the hangars. 


Here is a list of the main airways that use the Colony’ Ss 
airfields :— 


Malayan Airways Ltd.—Maintain regular services from 
Singapore to Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, Taiping, Penang, Kota 
Bharu, Kuantan, Bangkok, Saigon, Medan, Palembang, Mer- 
gui, Rangoon, Kuching, Labuan, Jesselton and Sandakan. 
Pan American Airways—Weekly service to Manila every 
Thursday with direct connections to U.S.A., Japan and 
round the world. Also to Europe via Bangkok. B.O.A.C. 
Argonaut—United Kingdom via Bangkok, Rangoon, Calcutta 
and Delhi on Wednesdays; United Kingdom via Colombo on 
Sundays and Thursdays; United Kingdom via Bombay on 
alternate Sundays. B.O.A.C./Q.E.A. Joint Service—United 
Kingdom via India and Pakistan on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays; for Australia via Djakarta on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays. K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines—For Europe on 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays, with direct through con- 
nections to all capital cities of Europe, South Africa, South 
America, U.S.A., Canada, West Indies. For Sydney via 
Bangkok and Biak on Sundays. For Tokyo via Bangkok on 
Wednesdays. Also services to Indonesia. Garuda Indo- 
nesian Airways—Flights to Djakarta, Palembang and Medan, 
with through connections to all the Indonesian archipelago, 
Air Ceylon—Every Tuesday for Colombo with connecting 
services to London via Bombay, Karachi, Cairo and Rome. 
Also fortnightly service to Sydney via Djakarta with con- 
necting services throughout Australia. Cathay Pacific Air- 
ways—To Bangkok and Hongkong on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. Bharat Airways Ltd ——Weekly service to Calcutta via 
Bangkok with connecting services throughout India. Thai 
Airways Co., Ltd.—Services from Singapore to Bangkok, 
Hongkong, Taipeh and Tokyo. Scandinavian Airlines System 
—Weekly DC6 express service from Bangkok to Calcutta, 
' Karachi, Lydda, Rome, Zurich, Frankfurt, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm. Interline connections to all capitals in Europe, 
North & South America. 
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ANNUAL REPORT—AVIATION IN MALAYA 


There was in 1951°a marked increase in the use of 
civil aviation as a means of travel within the Federation. 
Twice as many people went by air and the aerodromes were 
used as shown below by passengers and aircraft (figures for 


' 1950 in brackets) : 


Aircraft Movements 


Aerodrome Number of 
Passengers Air Transport Others 

Kuala Lumpur’ 68,278 (28,378) 5,382 ( 4,116) 12,324 (10,754) 
80,172 (12,314) 3,356 (2,984) 647 527) 
10,371 ( 3,168) 1,460 ( 1,410) 
46,339 (32,001) 4,060 ( 2,729) 873 { 1,0b1) 
Alor Star ..... 6,116 ( 813) 644 ( 582) 4{ 12) 
Kota Bharu 16,452 (11,143) 1,088 ( 768) 47 { 18) 
Kuantan ...... 8,804 ( 5,200) 752 ( 744) 208 { 1224) 

Totals . 186,532 (93,017) 16,742 . (18,333) 14,111 (12,499) 


Scheduled air services are provided by agreement with 
Government by Malayan Airways Ltd., a private company. 
A fleet of 11 Douglas DC3 aeroplanes is operated from 
Singapore. There was no accident in 1951. The frequency 
of services between the Colony and the Federal capital 
rose to 26.a week. 


International routes leave the Federation at Penang 
for Indonesia, Burma, and Thailand and at Kota Bharu 
for Indochina. The one foreign airline which calls is Thai 
Airways Ltd., on a route from Bangkok to Singapore. A 
newspaper is ‘distributed daily from Singapore by a charter 
aeroplane which arrives at Kuala Lumpur at sunrise and 
reaches Penang before breakfast. Light aeroplanes owned 
by planters and others and by the Penang and Kuala Lumpur 
flying clubs were active in transporting estate pay and 
passengers to remote districts. These two clubs also pro- 
vide recreational flying to an increasing number of mem- 
bers; the Ipoh Flying Club is the only gliding organisation 
in the region. | 


At the end of 1951 an pies owned by Government 
operated its first scheduled service when a route connecting 
Kuala Lumpur, Malacca, Batu Pahat, Singapore, Kluang 
and Johore Labis began. This enterprise is called the 
“Federation Air ‘Service’ and uses five de Havilland 
“Beaver” six seater aeroplanes. Plans have been made te 
extend the routes to the east cdéast as far as Kuala Treng- 
ganu and to the isolated towns of Kroh and Grik in the 
north. 


The Department of Civil Aviation is in the portfolie 
of the Member for Lands, Mines and Communications. It 
is responsible for the administration of civil aviation, licens- 
ing of aircrew, supervision of the safety of airways by the 
control of air traffic, maintenance of adequate standards 
of aircraft engineering and the management of the seven 
aerodromes and an increasing number of landing grounds. 
Penang Airport development is being planned. The per- 
manent runway at Kuala Lumpur was completed to a 
length of 6,000 feet and became the best civil runway in 
Malaya, although the weight of aircraft regularly using it 
must not be more than 45,000 lbs. Work on the construc- 
tion of a main aerodrome at Malacca was begun. Passenger 
facilities at the capital’s airport were slightly improved 
but remained austere and further improvements were 
planned. The aerodromes are not open at night but light- 
ing can be provided for emergency landings. The depart- 
ment’s revenue was $382,000 mainly from fees charged 
for aircraft landings; expenditure far exceeded this figure. 
The establishment of the department was 97 but shortage 


of officers meant that long hours had to be worked at 
some aerodromes, 


3 

| 
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| 
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Airfields 


The construction and maistenaniee of Civil Airfields is 


a function of the Public Works Department. The following 
airfields used by scheduled air-services were maintained. 


“Type of runway 
Bitumen Surface 


ee 


Ba 
Ipoh (Perak 


Kota Bahra (Kelantan) ............ Grass Surface 
Kuala Lumpur (Selangor) Bitumen Surface 


Taiping (Perak) Grass and part Bitumen Surface 


The aircraft normally using these airfields are in the 
DC3 (Dakota) Class with an all-up weight of 30,000 Ibs. 

Air travel becomes increasingly popular, and _ this 
normal tendency has, in the Federation, been given an 
added impetus by emergency conditions which make long 
journeys by road something less than a pleasure. The 
frequency of passenger services has increased in con- 
sequence. At Kuala Lumpur airfield, the number of air- 
craft movements in 1950 was 25,832 while the number in 
1951 was 30,853, an increase of nearly 20 per cent. 

It has been established that deterioration of traffic- 
-earrying surfaces generally is due to frequent repetitions 
of medium loads rather than to: e eccasional very heavy 
load. This increased traffic has, therefore, raised airfield 
maintenance problems of some magnitude. 

For any airfield the effect on the runway and taxi- 
tracks of any given number of landings and take-offs of an 
aireraft .of known weight can be forecast by a relatively 
simple testing procedure. For example it can be ascertained 
whether a particular runway is safe for 5,000 combined 
landings and take-offs of a 60,000 lb. aircraft. The de- 
velopment of such theories and techniques is the result of 
research on airfield design which is continually in progress 
in Britain and the United States. This science, the study 
of soil mechanics, came into prominence» when the need 
arose for runways capable of carrying the héavy war-time 
bombers; grass landing fields had been capable of carrying 
the heaviest aircraft up to then. 

The Department has so far been handieapped by short- 
age ef technical staff (due to heavy demands on its capacity 
in other spheres) and lack of the considerable range of 
specialized laboratory equipment without which exact de- 
sign is impossible. Steps were taken, however, in 1951, to 
create -an organisation to undertake airfield design as well 
as research in other engineering problems. Some laboratory 
equipment has been acquired, while- more is on order. 


eee ee 


of subsidence have been offered; 
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Two difficulties remain, one being the lack of space for the 
laboratory, the other, the problem of finding suitable tech- 
nically qualified subordinate staff—a source of concern in 
all branches of the Department’s works. 

Bayan Lepas Airfield: The work of reconstructing the 
runway which was commenced in 1950, was completed at 
a total cost of $200,000. Even when the work had been 
completed to the extent authorised, it was considered that — 
the runway did not attain the standard required for DC3 
aircraft, and it was agreed with the Department of Civil — 
Aviation that use of the airfield should be on a restricted 
basis. Since the runway was reopened the volume of traffic 
has steadily increased and has exceeded the limit for which 
the airfield was considered safe. The resultant deteriora- 
tion has become evident in the parking-area and taxi-track— 
the regions subject to greatest loading. Extensive repair, 
or preferably complete reconstruction, is necessary. 

Kuala Lumpur Airfield: . The reconditioning and re- 
construction of the runway commenced in 1950, was com- 
pleted. The runway was extended to 6,000 feet, and is 
now capable of taking aircraft up to 45,000 Ibs, all-up . 
weight. The width varies from 150 feet at the ends to 
120 ft. at the middle. 

Ipoh Airfield: Considerable anxiety was caused by the 
overnight development of a crater 10 feet in width and 8 
feet deep, on the over-run at the north-east end of the run- 
way. This phenomenon has occurred before, in the Kinta 
district, where holes large enough to contain a lorry have 
suddenly appeared in roads. Various explanations for this type 
it is generally accepted 
that “leaching’”’ of the subsoil (i.e., removal by percolating 
water of the finer soil particles) is the cause. Fortunate- 
ly, borehole investigations and load testing of the actual 
runway have revealed no weakness. 

Kuala Trengganu Airfield: This landing-strip was con- 
structed to take DC3 aircraft. The subgrade, however, ig 
coarse sand, and is distinctly unfavourable to the growth of 
a grass carpet which was planted last year. The strip is in 
use by Beaver aircraft, but not, as yet, by a regular Dakota 
service. 

Malacca Airfield: A small airstrip at Batu Berendam 
is developed for use by DC3 aircraft. Work commenced 
on subsoil drainage for the extension, which will increase 
the runway length to 1,500 yards. The necessary earth- 
work commenced, new earth-moving equipment being em- 
ployed, and satisfactory progress was made in spite of un- 
favourable weather conditions. 


HELICOPTER AIRPORTS IN JAPAN 


Commercial heliport, ho airport for helicopters for 
comme use, is sc to make its debut in Tokyo 
early in April. Tokyoites sill ‘ proud to have this small 
but well equipped commercial airport for copters in their 
own city, especially so when they are informed that it is 
the first one of this kind to be ever constructed in this part 
of the world. 


The port is located at the south-eastern edge of the 
Metropolis faeing Tokyo ‘Bay, occupying some 3,000 tsubo 
(2% “acres), ‘Where there have been constructed a concrete 
runway connecting two landing circles, 15 meters across 
each to the apron, and 3 six-copter hangars, for which 
were. spent some 410 million yen. This is only the com- 
pletion of the first stage of the construction program of 
the ‘heliport in Tokyo. 


CIVIL AVIATION NOTES 


Kai Tak Airfield 


As a result of the heavy fog in which 
Kai Tak Airport was blanketed on 


will be expanded 3 times as “a. 


way in Osaka. 


April 15th, 12 commercial aircraft had 
to be diverted to Manila. 
able to return on the 16th, a PAL 
machine being the first to touch down 
at 12.30 p.m. after having unsuccess- 


Under the second stage of the project, which is sche- 
duled to be completed by the end of next year, the area 
as the present one, and 
4 runways will be laid there. he planners are modeling 
@fter the heliport attached to the La Guardia Airport, New 
York. The “port”, in the later days, will be surrounded 
by a vast erga of grass so that it will look like a park 
where people of the nation’s capital may find much room 
for walls and enjoy the air blowing in from the bay. An 
helicopter museum will be added to the airport where know- 
ledge thirsty people may spend a whole day learning much 
about the new machines. 


Another plan for a heliport construction is now under 
It is contemplated to operate in Japan re- 
gular helicopter services as from 1954. 


fully made an earlier attempt to land. 


B.O.A.C. Fourth Jet Airliner Service 


The new Jet Airliner Service from 
London to Tokyo was inaugurated at-- 


They were 


Alor Star (Kedah) 


the beginning of April, the. flight being 


completed by Comet in five minutes 
under the scheduled time of 36 hours, 
in contrast with the time taken by the 
present Argonaut service of 86 hours. 


With the introduction of this service, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
is operating Comet ‘jet airliners on 
fcur world routes: London to Johan- 
nesburg, London to Ceylon, London to 
Singapore and London to Tokyo. The 
Comet route to Johannesburg through 
Rome, Cairo (or Beirut) Khartoum, 
Entebbe and Livingstone was _ intro- 
duced in May 1952, and in August 
B.O.A.C. began a once weekly Comet 
service along a 6,000-mile route to 
Ceylon by way of Rome, Beirut, 
Bahrein, Karachi and Bombay. The 
world’s third jet airliner route was 
inaugurated by B.O.A.C. in October 
with a service between London and 
Singapore, 7,761 miles which the Comet 
covers in 27% hours (20% hours fly- 
ing time) by way of Rome. Cairo, 
Bahrein, Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon 
and Bangkok. 


B.O.A.C. Tourist Services 

B.O.A.C. have now extended their 
tourist services at reduced rates to 
include Hongkong and Singapore,’ as 
well as the Middle East and Central 
Africa. 

A weekly serviee leaves London on 
Tuesday evenings, 
seated Argonaut, reaching Singapore 
the following Friday after a nightstop 
at Colombo. The sector from Singa- 
pore to Hongkong, with a_ stop at 
Saigon, is also operated by ae seater 
Argonauts departing from Singapore 
on Saturday mornings and arriving at 
Hongkong some 8% hours later. The 
return flight leaves HK on Mondays 
arriving at London airport on_ the 
following Thursday. 

This service will also provide tourist 

facilities to and from Damascus, one 
of the intermediate - ports of call, 
- The average saving in fares will be 
25% and it is estimated that ap- 
proximately one-third of B.O.A.C.’s 
total seat capacity during the coming 
summer will be tourist. 

In this connection, it must be 
noted that passengers wishing to avail 
themselves of the tourist services will 
have to complete a certificate of re- 
sidential qualification when booking. 


B.C.A.C. Speed-up Comet Schedules 

Under the new summer schedules for 
the Comet service, visitors intending 
to be in Great Britain for the Coro- 
nation will benefit from a reduction 
in the overall journey times of the 
jetliner to and from _ Singapore, 
Colombo and Johannesburg. | 

With the introduction of summer 
schedules along Comet routes’ early 
in Avril, BOAC have had to adjust 
the flying times on account of sea- 
sonal changes in weather conditions. 
Although flight times on_ outward 
journeys have had to be slightly in- 
creased, overall journey times on all 
routes, outbound and inbound, with 
one exception have been reduced, as 
a result of a speeding-up of the or- 
ganisation at transit stops. 


at Rangoon 


operated by 56- 


On all bakes most transit stops will 
be reduced from one 
minutes. 


The result is a saving of 2 hours 
5 minutes on one of the two Comet 
routes from London 
which will be brought to within 25 
hours and 25 minutes of London, com- 
pared with 274% hours on the existing 
schedule. The 
this route will take 29 hours’ 10 
minutes, compared with 32 hours 10 
minutes on the present schedule. 


London and Singapore (which does not 
but is routed. via 
Bangkok in both directions) one hour 
and 50 minutes will be saved on the 


outward journey, so that the flight will » 


take 25% hours against 27 hours 20 
minutes now. In the reverse direction 
there will be a saving of : hours and 


hour to 40 


to Singapore, 


return journey along 


This 
service calls at Rangoon; and also on .- 
the return journey at Bangkok. 


On the other Comet service. between : 
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10 minutes, with a new time of :28. 


hours 10: minutes, compared with 34 
- hours. 20 minutes at present. 


The only exception to the reduction. 


of overall time will be the London to 
Colombo service, on which will be 
added five minutes -to the existing 
time of 20% hours; but in the reverse 
direction there will be a new, fast. 


schedule of 21 hours 40 minutes, re-. 
presenting’ a reduction of over 2 hours. 


on the existing time of 23 hours 55 
minutes. 


On the new’ Johannesburg 


ik be brought within less than 21% 
hours of London on the. outward 


journey. The actual journey time will 
be 21 hours 20 minutes against 21 hours 


40 minutes now, and on the journey 


from Johannesburg to London an even 
greater’ saving will: be made to pro- 


duce a 21 hour 85 minutes schedule, 
_ the. existing time _— 22 hours and 
minutes... 


RETURN 


HONGKONG AVIATION 
For March, 1953. 
DEPARTURES ARRIVALS 

Mail Freight | Freight 

Passenger (Kilos) _Kilos) Passenger (Kilos) 

United Kingdom. 94 3,917 5,476 
51 585 2,343 50 672. 443 
Middle: East ......... 97 732 2,246 1,099 

Singapore ...........- 310 4,601 £18,945 ‘S22 2,371 12,958 
706 659 12,600 528° 2,879 26,338 

Indochina _............ 401 410 9,338 418...- 1,849 8,958 

Philippines _......... 626 1 395 8,886 804 399 15, 494 

S19. 509. (14,547 (814 3,129 10, 813 
140 Dy 042 3,000 43 4,028 “1, 667 
358 1,352 34,603 1,107 7,468. 
4,050 24,584 114,774. 3,783 23,870 107,807 

Direct Transit eo 417 417 5,721 


Total Aireratt 999 
— 217 


Total Aircraft Arrival 
March 1953: 


5,721 


Totale—-Aircraft out & in 489; Passengers 7,888; ‘Mail. 47, 454 kilos: 


Freight 222,581 kilos, 
January-March 1953: 

Grand Totals—Aircraft 
Freight 654,194 kilos. 


Monthly Averages 1948-1952: 


Civil Aircraft Passengers Mail (Kilos). “Freight (Kilos) 

Out In Out In Tess 
1948 — 595 9,382 9,592 °18,649- .13,726 100,986. 42,920- 
1949 1,058 1,062 13,312 12,246 14,576 138,842 272,656 2317, 690 
1950 223 223 3,452 2,722 15,803 12,767 111,645 .. 65,912. 
1951 219 218 8,641. 2,681 21,553 20,916 111,572 103,170 
1952 216 217 3,791 3,440 20,849 17,067 130,465 80,999 
1953 
January 213 209 3,481 3,307 .22,576 21,610 113,859 132,624 
February 194 200 38,374 3,211 22,122 17,300 988,549 96,581 
March 222 217 4,050 3,783 24,584 22,870 114,774 107, 807. 
Total 629 626 10,905 10,301 69,282 61,780 317,182 337,012 
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HONGKONG JUNKS 


poses :-— 


| 

March 1953 NOTICE 

Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. | THE DAIRY F ARM, ICE & COLD 

STORAGE CO., LTD. » 

‘ 

Reg. Tonnage Dead Weight No. of | NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN } 

No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnageof Cargo Passengers } that the FIFTY-THIRD ORDI- ¢ 

In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- -NARY YEARLY MEETING OF r 

ward ward ward ward ward ward ward ward THE SHAREHOLDERS in the zt 

1953 Company will be held at the 

March 811 807 58,144 58,628 338,798 Floss Hone 
| 44 31,892 12, — — | Z e Hioor, Hong Kong, on 

+97- +19 +3.084 +8,129 +2,406 —1,10$ — at 11 A.M, for the following pur- 

| 


: LA HE 1. To receive and consider the 
1953 LAURVEES Statement of Accounts. for 
March 201 200 4,924 Ber, and the 
February 195 207 sachin 4,429 889 59 — — the Directors and Auditors 
. 2. To declare a Dividend in 
Total Vessels entered & cleared February 1,974 119,899 N.R. Tons respect of the year 1952. 
March 2,019 126,661 8. To elect Directors. 
! 4. To appoint Auditors. 
+ + 
5. To transact any other Or- 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded February 44,722, D.W.Tons dinary business of the 
» March 46,516 _ Company. 
NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN that the TRANSFER 


+1,794 


BOOKS of the COMPANY will 
be closed from THURSDAY, 
16TH APRIL to THURSDAY, 
30TH APRIL, 1953, both days 
inclusive. 
By Order of the Board 

3 of Directors, 

A. A. BREMNER, 

Secretary. 


Monthly Averages 1952: | 
Vessels entered & cleared: 1,922 of 138,856 N.R. Tons. . 
Cargo discharged\& loaded: 38,972 D.W. Tons. 

January-March 1953—Foreign Trade: 

Vessels entered & cleared: 6,475 of 396,216 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded: 143,607 D.W. Tons. 


Local Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. 


JUNKS Hongkong, 9th April, 1953. 
Reg . Tonnage Dead Weight No. of 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers = 
| In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- In- Out- 
ward ward ‘ward ward ward ward ward ward ‘UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
March 1,040 1,058 29,955 29,7438 22,305 5,959  — 


February . 899 902 24,715 25,002 15,619 5,353 ne os 
+156 +5240 +4,741 +6686 +606 —4 


‘ Notice to Shareholders 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE, 


Monthly Averages 1952: 
Vessels entered & cleared: 3,695 of 137,089 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded: 41,864 D.W. Tons. 
January-March 1953—Local Trade: 
Vessels entered & cleared: 9,934 of 271,971 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded: 96,883 D.W. Tons. | 


General Manager. 


| 
| 
| 
1953 LAUNCHES Notice is hereby ex that 
March 504 505 —«8,816 8,836 265 346 37,329 37,495 ? “ 
February 491 491 8,977 8,970 372, 469 32,590 31,005 ) the Head Office of the Society, — 
4 | { Union Building, Hongkong, on, . 
ae 13 14 161 134 —107 —123+4,739 +6,490 | Thursday, 21st May 1958 at 11.80 ri 
| m., receiv e Direc 
Total Vessels entered & cleared February 2,783 67,664 N.R. Tons Statement 
March 3,107 77,3850 Accounts, to declare a dividend : 
, and to transact the ordinary _ 
324 business of the Society. 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded February 21,813 D.W. Tons ? 
” ” March 28,875 | CLOSED May 
7,062 + May, both days inclusive. Re 


Hongkong, 17th April 1953. 


April 23, 
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Hongkong Imports & Exports of Selected C 
| ommodities 1952 
(Also refer to F Fast | | 
ar Eastern Economic Review 
| view of Mar. 11,1953 (Vol, XI 
Aniseed Oil . XIV, No. 11)) 
sfx 1952 Olive Oil 
an.-D 
3,441 2,093,171 Total .. C Export Jan,-Dec, 
3,441 2,093,171 United Kingdom Cwt. 15,629 1,422,080 
| ,014 38 ermany ...... 
214 183,395 es, other 78 891,563 
274 180,890 Export 307 110,987 
| 
126 Cwt. 660 112,690 Import undnuts (peanuts), shelled 
Japan “56 Malaya ........... Total | 
482 95,51 
otal Thailand ........ 510 
hon 6,903 Cwt. 8,563 1,896,775 Ki Cwt. 110,547 11,280,227 
| ota Cwt. r New Zealand __. , | 7,379 
Formosa Total _. Cwt. 10,090 1,227,466 New Zealand ... 1,482 153,760 
| , Australia tries, other 
Import (copra) oil 1219 3971 337/296 
Total New Zealand 10,323 5295 
Malays Cwt. 68,625 5,777,771 U.S. 3.480 Germany ............ pare 222,484 
Formosa) 3 100 South America .... 14 7,391 Soyabeans 
Export | 93,463 12 al .. Cwt. 650,492 31,545,797 
Total Cun etherlands ....... 8,036 889 North Borneo 
Korea, South 23171 Formosa 14°780 
Macao ........ 1,160 "108,816 Total .. Cwt. 81,126 6,528,336 
Netherlands _.. na, (excl. Export 838 
Import Cottonseed Oil E Malays Cwt. 405,785 17,855,208 
. Total Cc Form 504 1,834,170 
China, (excl 30,660 2,715,935 , Cwt. 63,307 5,239,300 “59.676 
Formosa) 1.120 Philippines 676 2,209,581 
Total MALY 25,5 Wheat 
‘Germ 1,546,618 le otal Cwt. 
Eevee DY 8,084 664,269 Oils from seeds, nuts and kernels, n.e.s Australia 929,129 40,134,815 
inseed Oil otal .. Cwt. in ee 0 ,308,743 
4,283 96.660 Formosa ............ ,820 
India” 2 60,870 © 4 na, (excl. 569 105,063 Export 
Export wt. 10,343 1,176,383 Indonesia ........ 6,423,422 
e mores, South ..... 9 
‘ Indonesia ae ae 1,349 201.413 Groundnuts (peanuts), in shell Eggs in the sh 
‘Korea, South 4.410 Import Import on. 
27 19. Total 
118,934 2,497,812, 


j 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORT 


For March and January-March 1953 


Factory 


received during March by the HK Dept 
of Labour for registration of factories 
and workshops totalled 31 (HK 10, 
Kowloon & New Territories 21); re- 
gistration certificates cancelled amount- 
ed to 11 (HK 2, K & NT 9) ;-applica- 
tions refused or cancelled amounted to 
6 (8 & 3); illegal factories found & 
closed down totalled 12 (9 & 3); regis- 
tration certificates issued amounted to 
23 (9 & 14), 


For the first quarter of 1953 the 
figures were: applications received 84 
(HK 23, K & NT 61).; registration 
certificates cancelled 28 (8 & 20); ap- 
plications refused or cancelled 10 (7 & 
3); illegal factories found & closed 


down 25 (7 & 18); registration certifi- 
cates issued 66 (25 & 41). 


Compared with 1952, the following 


are the figures for the first quarter 
1953: applications received 84 (1952, 
67); regis. certifs. cancelled 28 (1952. 
44); applications refused or cancelled 
10 (6); illegal factories found & closed 
down 25 (9); regis. certifs. issued 66 
(107). x 

Factories registered as at March 31, 
1953, totalled 1542 compared with 1407 
In 1952 at the same date, while applica- 
tions under consideration amounted to 
355 as against 356 in 1952. 


1952 
_Jan.-Dec. 
Export $ 

Total .. Gross 748,447 16,900,751 
652,388 14,722,193 
No Borneo 

10,842 283,165 
1,512 45,664 
Macao 67,377 1,142,676 
Philippines ........ 3,165 52,270 

Eggs not in the shell, dried 
Import 

Lb. 651,105 2,282,020 
China, (excl 

Formosa)  ...... 649,765 2,274,639 
E.xport 

Total ._.. Lb. 1,178,134 3,829,583 
United Kingdom 17,400 59,682 
95,171 350,486 
28,400 99,364 
114,161 392,327 
Germany 896,422 2,842,244 


Eggs not in the shell, liquid 


243,242 566,392 
China, (ex 

Formosa) _.,..... 243,242 566,392 
Export 

Total .... Lb. 558,853 995,835 
United Kingdom 134,400 206,144 
Germany ............ 357,265 675,690 
Netherlands _...... 42,548 66,101 


Registration—Applications | 


6 
3 
1 
2 
1 Tapes & Labels... 26 15 41 
1 
3 
3 
2 


Factories registered during March in- 
cluded the following: 
M. W. Total 
Garments & Shirts 155 84 
Metalwares 81 
Weaving (Cotton) 34 36 70 
Hosiery 

Knitting 


Green Peas (Grad- 


Plastic Wares ...... 21 — 21 
Newspapers (Print- 


1 Gourmet Powder .. 5 4 9 
29 470 240 710 


In March, 11 factories closed down: 
1 Frinters, 2 Weaving, 1 each Knit- 
ting, Textile Supplies, Embroidery, 
Plastics, Enamelware, Cutlery, Glass, 
Chemicals. 


During the quarter applications re- 
ceived for registration were: 


Kowloon 
Bakelite Wares 
Bone Grinding 

Buttons 
Cane Juice 
Storage _ «...... 
Construction Works 
Dyeing 
Electric Bulbs 
Electroplating 
Enamelware 
Engineering 


Flour & Rice Mills 
Furniture 


Garments & Shirts .. 
Glass 


Gourmet Powder .... 
Green Peas (Grading) 
Hats 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
Knitting — 
Laundry .... 1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 


Medicine 
Metalware 
Noodles 


Paint & Lacquer .... 
Pens (Fountain) .... 
Perfumery . 
Plastic Wares 
Salt (Grinding) 
Saw Mills 
Soy & Sauce 
Tapes 
Tin Cans 
Twine 

Type Foundries 
Weaving (Cotton) .. 
Weaving (Silk) -..... 


Total ....- 23 61 


Industrial 
occupational injuries reported in 
March numbered 46, involving 46 per- 
sons; 3 fatalities occurred. Of these 
cases, 35 (1 fatal) occurred in regis- 
tered factories or workshops. One 
fatality took place when the worker 


8 fatal, 


Accidents—Industrial & 
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fell from the cab of a derrick while 


_ working; one was due to a falling rock 


while the worker was collecting small 
stones after blasting; one was caused 
by a collapsing wall. 

Causes of the injuries were: ma- 
chinery 7 (6 in reg. factories); ex- 
plosions, fires 1; poisonous, hot or cor-. 
rosive substances 2 (1 in reg. factory); 
fall of persons 13, 1 fatal (9, 1 fatal, 
in reg. factories); stepping on or strik- 
ing against objects 1 (in reg. factory) ; 
falling objects’ 8, 2 fatal (5 in reg. 
fact.); handling without machinery 4 
(all in reg, fact.); miscellaneous 10 
(9 in reg. fact.). 

In the course of the quarter ended 
March 31, accidents totalled 139 of 
which 10 were fatal, 105 of these oc- | 
curred in registered factories with 5 
fatalities. Causes were: machinery 37, 
including 1 worker injured by the cap- 


tain on a fishing junk, (36 in reg. fact.) ; 
transport 9 (9 in reg. fact.); explo- 


sions, fires 1; poisonous, hot or corro- 


sive substances 6, 2 fatal (4, 2 fatal, 


in reg. fact.); fall of persons 25, 4 
fatal, (15, 3 fatal, in reg. fact.) ; step- 
ping on or striking against objects 3 
(all in reg. fact.); falling objects 23, 
(13 in reg. fact.); fall of 
ground 3, 1 fatal; handling without 
machinery 7 (all in reg. fact.); hand 
png 3; miscellaneous 22 (18 in reg. 
act.). 


Prosecutions—Prosecutions against 
employers during the quarter number- 
ed 61, the fines levied amounting to 
$4,740. There were no prosecutions 
against workers. The cases included: 
unfenced machinery 15; employing 
women in prohibited hours 27; employ- 
ing young persons in prohibited hours 
1; unregistered factory or workshop 18 
(incl. 1 case withdrawn & 1 case dis- 
missed on a technicality). 


THE BUTE PLANTATIONS 
(1913) LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the 
Companies Ordinance, 
Hong Kong) 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirty-fifth Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Registered Office of 
the Company, No. 101/102 Edin- 
burgh House, Queen’s Road Cen- 
tral, Hong Kong, on Friday, 15th 
May 1953 at noon, to adopt the 
Report and Accounts for the year 
31st December 1952, to declare a | 
dividend, to elect a Director. to 
elect Auditors and to transact 
any other ordinary business. 


The Transfer Books and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 6th to 15th May 1953, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD., 
General Managers. 


| Hong Kong, 17th April, 1953. 


| 


Be SAS 
April: 28, 1953... 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


SCOW’S PEACE OFFENSIVE 
- AND FINANCIAL MARKETS’ 
“REACTIONS | 


_ From G, Reimann (New York) 


Commercial and financial commit- 
ments must be re-examined in the 


hight of world political changes which 


will overrule normal market factors. 
One may have to anticipate the follow- 
ing political trends: 


1. The first stage of Moscow’s peace 
offensive is ending. New tar-reaching 
peace proposals for international 
agreements will be made. They will 
open up vistas of drastic curtailments 
oi detense spending and of greatly 
increased international trade—more 
for Europe than ior the Far East. 


2. Restoration of a united indepen- 
dent Germany and of a free Austria 
will be offered. Special bids will be 
made to Faris and London to “neutra- 
lize’ Germany. 

38. However, the prospect of such 
an agreement may nulify the efforts to 
form a unified’ European Defense force 
with West-Germany as a full partner. 
A dangerous interim-period where the 
bargaining power of the West cannot 
rely on an‘effective Western. European 
detense program is. starting. 

4... In the: Far East a truce in Korea 
is possible but an over-all agreement 
with Peking and Moscow is doubtful. 
The cold war will continue in many 

5. In Russia, itself, internal con- 
vuisions are possible—perhaps in 1954- 
5. In the immediate future, new in- 
ternational shifts of power will not alter 
old stfategic designs. Inflated party 
and army bureaucracies cannot be 
curbed without a domestic crisis. Poli- 
- tical bosses who wish to withdraw from 
distant areas where political controls 
are difficult and where a direct clash 
with the Western powers is to be 
ayoided will offer to give up such 
areas if they are “neutralized.”’ 


' Peace bids: of Moscow will be taken 
more seriously in Europe than_ in 
America. The . nature of. the regime 
in Russia cannot change. because of 
a shift of. personalities. Furthermore, 
Moscow .is unable to offer an agree- 
ment to Washington at the expense 
of China; for Peking will assert itself 


as a new center .of Far Eastern aspira- 


tions. Moscow and Peking will adjust 
Far Eastern strategic. plans. which will 
make it impossible to create real stable 
'- Moseew’s pro-peace line will not be 
permanent.: New ‘changes must be 
anticipated. The new ‘‘Rightist” turn 
in Russia will be followed by another 
‘Leftist’ cycle. However, during the 
next few months Moscow will appear 
to seek a basis for permanent peace. 
‘Serious repercussions on financial 
markets should be anticipated : 


1. International, commercial and 
financial channels will widen and will 
establish new procedures, (f.e., au- 
thorized use of clearing exchange and 
of free markets in order to make use 
of surplus accounts in controlled cur- 
rencies). 


2. Communist trading agencies in 


- Moscow and Peking will seek to place 


large orders for capital goods and also 
for essential raw materials during the 
next few months. Their policy will 
be designed to fill gaps in the Chinese 
and Russian economies with supplies 
from the West as soon as possible. 


. The domestic position of the 
dollar—and also of the ruble—will 


gain in strength. Price levels may de- 


cline—but only slightly. 

4. U.S. defense spending may be 
curtailed because Congress will vote 
for tax reductions but drastic cuts are 
unlikely, 


“5. Speculative positions in commodi- 
ties may be hurt but most of them 
have been liquidated during last year. 
They no longer form an acute danger. 


6. The volume of _ international 
trade will probably’ rise. Foreign 
financial transactions which have been 
postponed because of political or war 


risks will again be revived. 


7 Strength of the U.S. dollar will 
not be helpful to the outlook for Ster- 
ling. On the other hand, the prospects 
for the West-Mark to consolidate its 
international position will improve. 
Speculative Central European values 
which have been deflated as the result 
of the Cold War will attract new specu- 
lative interest. 


Opportunities for the profitable use 
of clearing exchange as pointed out in 
March issues of I. R. continue to be 
effective, in addition to other possi- 
bilities which may be opened up for 
individual cases. 

Savings of 18% in foreign exchange 
are possible for imports from Argen- 
tine (f.e. wool, hides and_ skins) 
through the use of clearing exchange 
and/or transhipment via Montevideo. 


Exports to E.P.U. countries in 
Europe may be switched via France 
or Holland (discounts of 6% to 7%). 


_ Imports from various Latin-American 
countries (especially Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay) may be financed 
on the basis of payment in German 
Vertreter-Mark which are available at 


a discount of 6-9% (only for amounts 


up to about $30,000). 


SINGAPORE’S PRODUCTION OF 
FOOD 
The increasing importance of 


locally produced foodstuffs and _ the 
progress which has been made in the 


task of making Singapore less denen- 


dent on'supplies of imported foodstuffs. 


104,000 in 1946, 


is demonstrated by the ffigures for 


annual production of vegetables, meat 
and fish. 


Compared with the 277,000 pigs 
slaughtered in Singapore in 1939, 
the numbers slaughtered in the post- 
war period have increased progres- 
sively from 194,000 in 1946 to 281,000 
In 1949. Thereafter, the number 
slaughtered decreased and in 1951, 
only 238,000 pigs were killed in 
Singapore abattoirs. | 


The year 1952 has however seen 
a complete reversal of the trend and 
the figure of 320,000 pigs slaughtered 
is <A record and_ gratifying achieve- 
ment. 


_ The number reared and slaughtered 
in Singapore, which had dropped from 
the 177,000 produced in 1939 to 
has gradually 
creased in the post-war period to 


180,000 in 1951. 


With such a gradual increase, it 
would have been difficult to forecast 
any outstanding developments in 
1952, but such undoubtedly there has 
been, for Singapore production for 
1952 has reached the record figure of 
310,000 head. 


This means that at present ninety- 
seven per cent of pigs slaughtered in 
Singapore has been produced on the 
Island. The total volume of Singa- 
pore production is the equivalent of 
11,070 tons of pork per annum, which 
is sufficient to supply the total popula- 
t.on with just over one ounce per head 
per day. By comparison, retained 
foreign imports of pork for 1952 
amounted to 752 tons. 


Another interesting facet of this 
expansion is the fact that Singapore 
became a supplier to the Federation in 
1952 and exported an average of 1,500 
pigs monthly from September onwards. 
This compares with the 115,224 pigs 
imported by Singapore from the 
Federation in 1949, 


There was a_ substantial improve- 
ment in supplies of Malayan pro- 
duced vegetables sold in the Singapore 
markets in 1.952. Compared to the 
24,145 tons estimated as available for 
sale in 1951, supplies produced in the 
gaa in 1952 amounted to 25,800 

ns. 


In addition, 7,500 tons of vegetables 
were imported from the Federation in 
1952 compared to 6,300 tons in 1951, 
and the total improvement in supplies 
is in the region of nine per cent for 
the year, | 


The improvement in supplies from 
the Federation is particularly wel- 
come and average monthly deliveries 
particularly in the last six months of 
1952 are the highest for a considerable 
number of years. If this rate of im- 
provement is maintained, supplies in 
the current year should be considerably 
greater than last year and consumers 
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should reap the benefits of lower 
prices. 

The total weight of fish auctioned 
in Singapore has again shown a slight 
decrease on the figure for the previous 


year from 16,609,933 katis in 1951 to. 


16,218,221 katis in 1952, Neverthe- 
less, landings by Singapore licensed 
craft have increased progressively and 
the figure for 1952 was 7,176,882 katis, 
an improvement of 564,000 katis over 
the previous year. 


THE SINGAPORE SAWMILLING 
INDUSTRY 


The first sawmill was started in 
Singapore in 1902. The history of the 
industry since then has been: one of 
steady growth. There being no forests 
on the Island from which to draw logs, 
Singapore has never been an_ ideal 
situation for sawmills from the int 
of view of raw material supply. here 
have been periodic shortages of logs 
in the past, and there will probably 
be similar shcrtages in the future. 
Nevertheless, the resulting higher cost 
has so far been outweighed by the 
heavy local demand for all kinds of 
sawn timber, by the very favourable 
shipping facilities that exist in Singa- 
port for the export of sawn timber to 
almost any port in the world, and by 
the plentiful supply of local labour. 
Prior to the building of the Cause- 
way in 1926, the mills obtained all 
their logs by tongkang from the Rhio 
Archipelago, Sumatra, and the East 
Coast of Malaya. Logs being bulky 
things to handle and store, the natural 
site for the mills was on the banks of 
the Kallang basin and its various arms 
and tributaries where extensive tidal 
areas and mud-flats exist—ideal for 
the easy transport of logs from in- 
coming tongkangs and for their 
storage. 
- Before work on the construction of 
Kallang Airport started in 1931, much 
of the area was tidal mud-flats and 
there were several sawmills on the site. 
These were closed, and in the im- 
mediate pre-war period there were 13 
mills on the Island. All these mills 
were powered by steam derived from 
burning sawdust in fireboxes specially 
developed for this purpose. 


During the Japanese occupation, one 
of the existing steam mills was de- 
molished and a number of new mills 
were built; most of these were small, 


and all of them were powered with 
electricity. 


At the time of the  reoccupation, 
there were 80 sawmills on the Island 
and during 1946, all worked to full 
capacity to meet the heavy local de- 
mand. As the larger pre-war mills 
were brought into full production, 
however, some of the smaller and 
more recent mills closed and at the 
end of 1948, only 17 major sawmills 
were in operation. 

In 1950, one major. pre-war. mill 
was rehabilitated, two entirely new 
mills came into production, and two 
mills previously engaged in resawing, 
changed over to sawing’ logs. 


eluded in the 


Twenty major mills were in opera- 
tion during 1952. 
mills were engaged in resawing and 
box making. | 

In contrast to the early days of 
the industry. when nearly all.its log 
supphes were obtained from _  Indo- 
nesia, the industry now obtains the 
bulk of its logs from the Federation. 

The development of the 
in the post-war period has in general 
been hampered by _ the shortage of 
saw logs. The _ initial difficulties of 
rehabilitation both in the Federation 
and Indonesia were superseded ‘by 
the difficulties of reaching a trading 
agreement with Indonesia on the one 
hand, and the disruption caused by 
the Emergency in the Federation, on 
the other. By contrast, 1952 has been 
a year when there has not been any 
serious shoratge of logs. | 


Malayan timbers are classified into 
three broad categories: 
Hardwoods, Secondary Hardwoods and 
Light Hardwoods. : 

Primary Hardwoods consist chiefly 
of Chengal, Balau and Merbau, the 
main oti Hardwoods are Ka- 
pur, Keruing, Kempas and Punah, and 
the main Light Hardwoods are Meranti, 
Mengkulang, Geronggang, Bintangor, 
Medang, Melawis, Mersawa, Nyatoh, 
Sepetir, and Terentang. This whole 
group of Light Hardwoods is frequent- 
ly sold under the trade name of Seriah 

Seraya). 


Immediately after the war, all ex- 


ports of sawn timber were banned as 
local demand far exceeded available 


supplies. During 1946, export control 
was gradually relaxed for secondary 
and light hardwoods, but heavy local 
demand for sawn timber in 1951 and 
the increasing scarcity of log supplies 
made reimposition of control 
necessary in 1951. Control was oper- 
ated by a quota system, whereby all 
mills in the export trade were allocated 
an export quota based on the quantity 
of timber estimated as being available 
for export after all local demands had 


‘been met. 


This quantitative control on second- 
ary and light hardwoods was’ com- 
pletely relaxed in 1952 and_= export 
was freely permitted to any market. 
The export of Primary Hardwoods, 
and of Kapur is still prohibited except 
in special circumstances, as local de- 
mand exceeds supply. 


Up to June 1949, the grading of 
timber for those overseas markets that 
required graded timber was done 
under the old Empire Grading Rules 
entively by Forest Department Inspec- 
tors. Thereafter the Malayan Grading 
Rules were introduced by the Forest 
Department and a system of private 
grading with an official check was 
developed with marked success. | 

The rapid expansion of trade in 
graded timber is shown in the table 
at the end of this article. 

Prior to 1951, only major mills pro- 
ducing for export or mills consuming 
logs longer than 6 feet long were in- 
cluded in the estimate of production. 
Thereafter all known mills were in- 
estimate and in 1952, 


A further ten minor - 


(100,000 tons -produced in 1940. 


industry © 


Primary 
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statistics of actual production were 
collected from 26 sawmills operating 
in the period. 


Timber production in Singapore 
reached the record figure of 180,300 
tons in 1952 compared to the eatirentad 

ur-: 
ing the period January to August 
1952, the demand for. sawn timber 
both for local consumption and export 
was extremely quiet and stocks ac- 
cumulated rapidly. This caused some 
mills to work part-time or to close 
down some of their saw-benches in 
order to prevent over-production. 
Considerable improvement in demand 
occurred in September, however, and 
this was continued for the remainder 


of the year. 


SINGAPORE SAWN TIMBER EXPORTS © 
(In Tons of 50 cubic - feet) ; 


Nunber of 
countries 

buying 

Graded Total Percentage graded 

Exports Exports Graded timber 
1947 75 16,152 ieee 2 
1948 1,123 33,564 3.3 4 
1949 6,133 58,946 10.4 7 
1950 24,119 87,017 27.7 i 
1951 33,116 64,445 51.4 6 
1952 21,633 57,854 37.4 17 


SINGAPORE IMPORTS OF SAWLOGS 
(In Tons of 50 cubic feet) 


1950 1951 1952 
Indonesia _..... 67,831 44,020 138,563 
Elsewhere Over- , 

Federation ..... 85,412 146,486 143,752 
153,362 194,889 220,337 


INDIA’S BUDGET 


The Indian Government’s budget for 
1953-54 provides for revenue of Rs 
4,393 million and an over-all deficit of 
Rs 1,400 million, taking accoynt of 
a surplus on revenue account of Rs 
4.5 million. The increase over the Rs 830 
million deficit. for the current fiscal 
year (revised estimate) is accounted for 
mainly by increased capital outlay, 
amounting to Rs 770 million, and loans 
to States, chiefly for development pur- 
poses, of Rs 131 million. The deficit 
will be financed largely by the sale 
of Treasury bills, from which Rs: 1,100 
million is expected. Economic condi- 
tions are considered as warranting a 
certain amount of deficit financing. 
Inflationary pressures have been brought 
under control, and during the past year 
there has been a marked improvement 
in the country’s economic conditions. 
The food situation is greatly improved, 
although imports continue and gene 
controls are retained. Industrial out- 
put as a whole has increased. The 
increase has been especially high in 
textile production, and some decontrol 
of prices has been possible. The 
balance of payments deficit continues, 
although at a lower rate than last year. 
The level of general wholesale prices 
at the end of 1952 was 13 per cent 
below that at the end of 1951, and the 
index of raw material prices had ‘de- 
clined by 25 per cent. Since Septem- 


| 
. . 
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ber 1952. prices have been ~yather 
stable. Profits have declined as. a re- 
sult of the fall of prices, and there has 
been some urban unemployment. The 


price decline has also caused some un- 
employment in the tea industry. 


Certain changes in the tax structure 
have been announced: An increase ‘in 
the personal income tax exemption and 
a decrease in the export duty on jute 
sacking will be offset by an_ increase 
in postal fees and import duties on 
some semi-luxuries. 


In order to encourage industrial 
investment, the dividends which a firm 
receives from investment of its surplus 
funds in another company will be 
exempted from the corporation tax, 
The present disadvantage suffered by 
Indian subsidiaries of foreign concerns, 


which have to pay slightly larger taxes 


than foreign companies working 
through their own branches in India, 
will be removed. | 


FOREIGN CAPITAL IN INDIA 


In order “to stimulate investment 
of foreign capital in desirable chan- 
nels,” the Government of India has 
eased certain restrictions on the re- 
patriation of capital to the dollar area 
and some European _ countries. No 
change has been made in existing re- 
gulations applying to the sterling area 
and to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
since they are considered to be suffi- 
ciently liberal. The right to withdraw 
capital invested in government-ap- 
proved projects after January 1, 1950 
had not extended to any appreciation 
in the value of the investment. This 
reservation is’ now withdrawn, = and 
such capital, together with capital ap- 
preciation, may be repatriated at any 
time. This does not apply to shares 
purchased on the stock exchange, un- 
less they are an integral part of a 
investment pro- 
jec 


Since 1948 new foreign investment 
in India, excluding investment .in the 
form of goods or reinvestment of pro- 
fits, has been about Rs 80.3 million 
(US$16. 9 million at the present ex- 
change rate), of which Rs 67.4 million 
came from the United Kingdom, — 
787,000 from the United States, 
1.7 million from Canada, and Rs 4.6 
million from Switzerland. Total in- 
vestment in mid-1948 was Rs 5,964 
million (market value). of which Rs 
3.760 million came | 
Kinedom. Rs 300 million from _ the 
United States, Rs 210 million from 
Pakistan, Rs. 150 million the 
British West Indies, Rs 100 million 
from the British West Indies, Rs 100 
million from Switzerland, and Rs 90 
million from Canada. 


INDIAN IMPORT POLICY 


Quotas for Indian imports of certain 
goods from soft currency countries 
during the first half of 1953 have been 
increased, with a view to increasing 


from the United: 


revenue from import duties and 
stimulating the standardization of the 
pay of similar goods produced in 
ndia. Token’ 

viously banned items are _ permitted. 
Categories affected include _ sanitary 
ware and earthen pipes, cotton and silk 
piece goods, shoes and various medi- 
cines, toilet goods, prepared foods, 
and luxury items. 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT BUDGET 


On January 30, when a draft of the 
Japanese budget for the fiscal year 
April 1953-March 1954 was submitted 
to the Diet, the Finance Minister 
stated that the draft showed a sizable 
excess of disbursements, but that this 
had not been carried so far as to justify 
inflationary fears. The whole of the 
contemplated bond issues can be ab- 
sorbed by commercial banks and the 
public. Although the domestic’ eco- 
nomy shows certain tendencies toward 
recession, small businesses being parti- 
cularly hard hit, it is not feasible for 
a single country to embark upon an 
easy policy of business revival. The 
balance of payments for the past year 
showed a surplus of more than $200 
million, much of which, however, was 
due to temporary receipts of foreign 
currencies from special procurements, 
etc. Redoubled efforts. to 
normal trade are therefore essential. 


JAPAN’S 1952 COTTON TEXTILE 
EXPORTS 


Reports. by Japan’s Ministry of 
Finance for the entire year 1952 show 
that cotton cloth exports, at 760.9 mil- 
licn square yards, were 30.5 per cent 
less than in 1951, and that cotton yarn 
exports, at 29.6 billion pounds, in- 
creased by 5.1 per cent. In 
terms, exports of cotton cloth were 
64.8 million yen, and of cotton yarn, 
10.2 million yen; these values were well 
below the 1951 values. Cotton textile 
exports in 1952 by the principal export- 
ing countries are estimated by the 
Japanese Textile Association as follows: 
750 million square vards from the 
United States, 710 million square yards 
from the United Kingdom. and 600 
million square yards from India. 


INDONESIAN BUDGET 


The 1953 budget contemplates a re- 
duction of gross expenditures from Rp 
17.6 billion in 1952 to Rp 13.2 billion 
in 1953. It is intended to reduce tha 
expenditures of the Ministrv of De- 
fense by Rp 1 billion, to Rp 2.8 billion, 
and of the Ministry of Public Works 
by Rp 364 million, to Rp 514 million. 
Gross revenues in 1953 are estimated 
at Rp 11.4 billion. compared with Rp 
13.2 billion in 1952; thus the deficit 
will be Rp 1.8 billion, or Rp 2.5 billion 
less than the 1952 deficit, 


The planned reduction in net ex- 
penditures is Rp 5 billion (including Rp 
1.2 billion on capital expenditure), 


imports of some pre- 


expand 


value . 
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end in net revenues’ (including re- 
ceipts of government enterprises), Rp 
2.4 billion. The Minister of Finance, 
Dr. Sumitro, stated that the drastic 
economies planned for 1953 reflect the 
Government’s effort to keep in mind 
the conditions for economic stability 
—stability of the level of production 
and employment, stability of the gen- 
eral price level, and especially of the 
cost of living, and stability of foreign 
exchange rates. The maintenance of 
such stability, which is quite incom- 
patible with outlays and deficits on the 
1952 scale, is a sine qua non if deve- 
lopment is to be pursued at all. The 
term “economic or social requirements,” 
he stated, had been too lightly used in 
justification of government expenditure 
in the past, and the Government’s 
drive for economies still meets with 
social and technical limitations, con- 
ditioned by undue expansion in the 
past, both of the administrative or- 
ganization and in reference to commit- 
ments for the purchase of capital goods. 
It is now necessary to make a funda- 
mental choice between what must be 
implemented and what should be post- 
poned or even abandoned for some 
time. The 1953 capital budget, how- 
ever, is still a compromise between 
economic projects of an exclusively 
priority character and commitments 
made in the past. Hasty purchases of 
capital equipment frequently resulted 
in capital loss, because no account was 
taken of the organizational prepara- 
tions and skills required to generate 
capital expenditure into really produc- 
tive results. In the view of the Minis- 
ter of Finance, the problem of human 
investment will, for the next five years, 
have at least as much importance as 
the problem of capital investment. 


The balance of payments deficit in 
1952 had to some extent relieved in- 
flationary pressures. Reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange, which had risen 
from Rp 2.4 billion at the beginning 
of 1950 to Rp 6 billion at the beginning 
of 1952, had fallen to Rp 4 billion 
by the end of the year. It is estimated 
that a balance of about Rp 1 billion 
should be left with the commercial 
banks as working capital for the financ- 
ing of imports, while a minimum 
amount of Rp 750 million should be 
kept as a “‘cushion” to meet temporary 
fluctuations in the balance of payments. 
While insisting upon the necessarily 
hvpothetical nature of the calculation, 
the Minister of Finance also attempted 
to show how the remainder, Rp 2,250 
million. might be allocated over 1953 
and subsequent years so as to serve 
as compensatory elements against 
domestic monetary effects in those 
vears. With a budget deficit of Rp 
1.8 billion estimated for 1953, a de- 
ficit in the balance of payments may be 
allowed, uv to a maximum of Rv 1,200 
million. Of the remaining Rp ‘950 
million of gold and foreign exchange, 
Rv 600 million should be allocated as 
offsetting the effects of a maximum 
deficit on the balance of payments for 
1954, leaving Rp 350 million as the 
maximum allowable deficit in 1955. 
These figures set the limits within 
which the Government must aim at re- 
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ducing its budgetary deficits in these 
years. 


The 1952 deficit was financed en- 
tirely by borrowing from the Central 
Bank. It is intended to consolidate 
the Government’s short-term debt to 
the Central Bank into a long-term debt. 


PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BUDGET 


A national budget for the fiscal year 


1953-54, submitted by President 
Quirino to the Philippine Congress, 
estimates total receipts at P 560.5 


million and expenditures at P 560.4 
million. The proposed budget, it was 
explained, anticipated congressional 
extension of expiring tax measures. 
The extension of the 17 per cent ex- 
change tax was especially urged, to 
avoid a drop of P 40 million in gov- 
ernment revenue... The estimated ex- 
penditures include provision for 3,400 
additional school classes and_ salary 
adjustments for teachers, the expenses 
for the presidential elections in Novem- 
ber 1958, and an adjustment of Army 
pay. 


HCNGKONG—JAPAN TRADE 


An announcement by the HK Dept. 
of Commerce & Industry states that as 
from April 20, 1953, imports from 
Japan will be freely admitted for re- 
export to non-sterling area countries 
and that until further notice exchange 
allocations will be granted freely on 
a back-to-back Letter of Credit basis. 
This relaxation will apply also in 
respect of cotton. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
(By Chance) 


The share market was very steady ~ 


last week and sales were distributed 
over practically all shares. The turn- 
over during the week of $3,186,099 
‘was the highest since the first part of 
January this year. The total number 
of shares was 209,389. There are two 
factors which greatly influenced the 
market: (1) The Hongkong Govern- 
ment is to adopt part or the whole 
of the’ recommendations for abolition 
of control of the Rent Control Com- 
mission. (2) The actual exchange of 
wounded or sick POW’s has materialised 
and talks of cessation of hostilities 
will be resumed soon in Panmunjom. 


The Report of the Rent Control 
Commission was’ last published. 
Consequently all Lands and Buildings 
shares went up. 
$4145, Humphreys, $1.40 and Chinese 
Estates, $20. This news also affected 
shares of those companies whose main 
assets consist of houses. The declara- 
ticn of an annual dividend of $2 for 
1952, tax free, (i.e. 2s. 6d. more than 
last year) by the Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Ltd. put the stock 
of the Society up $10. 


H.K. Lands gained 


The following are the quotations and changes 

of the share market at the close of the 17th 
April, 1953, compared with those at the close 
of the previous week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


4% loan, 100 nom. 
344% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91 b. 
31%% Loan (1948), 92 s. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1400 b; 1400 sa. 
Bank of East Asia, 148 nom. 


Insurances 


Canton Ins., 250 b. 

Union Ins., 780 b; 785 sa; up $10. 
China Underwriters, 5.30 s. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 153 s. 


Shipping 
Waterboats, b; 13.70 sa; up 20 ec. 
Wheelocks, 714 b. 
Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 74 s. 


North Point Wharves, 6.15 b; 6% s; 6.20 
sa; up 5c. 
Sh. Hongkew, 1.75 b. 


H.K. Docks, 18.70. 
China Providents, 11.40 s. 
S’hai Dockyards, 2.05 b; up 15c. 
Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 7.40 b; 7.45 s; 7.45 sa; 


down 10a. 

H.K. Lands, 59 b; 59% s; 60/591%4 sa; up 
3 

S’hai Lands, 1.40 b; 1% s. 


Humphreys, 14,70 2:3 14.60 sa; up 
$1.40. 


Chinese Estates, 165 b; up $20. 


14%) b; 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 21.60 b; 21.90 s; 21.60/.70 
sa; down 20c. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 36 b. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 18 b. 

Star Ferries 103 b. 

China Lights (F. Pd.), Ex. Div., 
9.85 sa; down 25c. 7 

China Lights (Partly Pd.), Ex. Div.,-6.35 b; 
6.40 sa; down 10c. 

H.K. Electrics, 23 b; 23.10/23 sa; down 10c, 

Sandakan Lights (Old), 6.90 nom. 

Sandakan Lights (New) 6.10 nom. 


Telephones, 17.70 b. 
Industrials 
Caments, 14.70 b; 14.80 sa. 


H.K. Ropes, 14.90 b. 


Stores &e. 
Dairy Farms, Ex. Diy., 18.66 b; 18.80 8; 
18.60 sa; down $2.10. 
Watsons, 21.70 s; 21% sa; down 20c. 
L. Crawfords, 27 b; 27% s; 27.40 sa; up 30c. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 16.60 nom. fe, 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2% 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
S’hai Loan, 1.70 b; up Tic. 


Yangtsze Finance, 64 b; 6.35 s; 6.30 sa; 
up 10c. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2.45 nom. 


Rubber Companies 


Consolidated Rubber, 3.10 s. 
Rubber Trust, Fix. All, 1.60 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c b. 
Sungei Duri, 3.10 s. 

Tanah Merah, 80c s. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1% b. 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 


was easy; world peace 


9.85 bs . 


MARKETS 
Report for the week April 13-18:— 


Gold 
April High .945 Low .945 . Macao .99 

$267%4 265% 280% High 

265% 264% Low 277% 


Opening and closing prices were 
$265%4 and 265%, and the highest and 
lowest were 267%, and 264%, 


Market was quiet but the tendency 
expectation 
being the cause. Small exports were 
covered by arrivals from the Philip- 
pines. Import to Macao was nil due 
to prices working at below cost, though 
duty and “squeeze” in Macao per fine 
ounce reduced from Macao Pataca 13 
to 11. The actual government import 
duty is $2.50. One can look to lower 
prices, unless the peace outlook changes. 


Interest for change over in the ficti- 
tious forward market favoured sellers 
and was $ .13 per tael of .945 fine. 
Tradings amounted to 117,000 taels or 
a daily average of 19,500 taels. Posi- 
tions taken figured at 83,700 taels per 
average day. Cash sales amounted to 
15,890 taels, of which 5,190 taels listed 
and 10,700 taels arranged. Imports 
totalled 6,000 taels, of which 5,500 
taels from the Philippines and 500 
taels from Macao. Exports figured at 
8,000 taels; 6,500 taels to Singapore, 
1,000 taels to Japan and Korea, and 
500 taels to Indochina. Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$16.00-15.50 and 14.80-14.40 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross. rates worked out locally at 
US$39.19-38.93 per fine ounce which 
were much lower than the quoted cost 
of about US$40. 


| Silver 
13-18 April Bar © $coin 20¢ coins 
per tael per coin per 5 coins 
Low 5.52 3.53 2.70 


Trading Totals 4,000 taels 12,000 coins 6,000coins 


U.S.$ 
April T.T. High T.T. Low -- Notes Notes 
High . Low 
595 593% 593% 5915% 
59414 593 §92% 591% . 
594 593 592% 590% 
17 504% 594 592%, 692 
Trading Totals US$ 144 M. Cash US$ .318 M. 
Forward 3% M. 


D.D. rates: High 593%. Low 591%. 
Sales US$ .25 M. | 


Market was quiet and rates fluc- 
tuated within narrow limits. The 
sound position of sterling caused 
speculators to be on the oversold side, 
though they have to pay $3.60 interest 
for change over in the Notes market 


for last week. Positions taken: figured 
at US$3% millions. In the T.T: sector, 
Philippine and Bangkok merchants sold 
and general importers bought. In the 
D.D. sector, market was  qatat. 


‘Chinese Exchanges 
People’s Banknotes quoted $160-1 53 


per million and only small business, 


transacted. Remittances to cities 


in China were nominally quoted 


5,500-6,000 per HK$, with very small 
direct merchant business concluded. 
Not the strict control by the Commun- 
ists, but the poverty of the Chinese 
people was the cause of the lone busi- 
ness turnover. Some dealings of HK$ 
notes in Canton were reported. Ex- 
change of gold and US$ notes with 
Shanghai quoted nominally at 86 and 


84 respectively in - favour of the 
‘Taiwan Exchange 

Taiwan $ notes and 


traded at HK$ 220-218 and 230-215 
‘per 1,000 respectively. Sales of notes 
amounted to Taiwan $700,000 and re- 
-mittances 134 millions. Exchanges for 
gold and US$ notes quoted 105% and 
102% respectively in favour of Tai- 
‘wan, but no busjness transacted. 


Miscellaneous T.T. or D. D. vated 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$;—Philippines 
$2.04-2.02, US$ in Japan 5.94-5.92. 
and Japan -01437-.0141. Highest and 


lowest rates per HK$ in foreign cur-| 


rency:—Malaya .5347-.5325, Indochina 
8.50-8.30, and Bangkok 2. 18. Sales: 
Fesos 175, 000, US$ in Japan 45,000, 
Yen 90 millions. Malayan $ 220, 000, 
1% millions and Bahts mil- 
ion 


Banknotes rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$:—London 15.82- 
15.78, Australia 12.38, New Zealand 
12.70-12.65, Egypt 18. 50, South Africa 
15.28-15.23. India 1.198-1.192, Pakistan 
1.17-1.16, Ceylon 1.05, Burma 0. 80, 
Malaya 1 834, Canada 5.99-5. 98. Philip- 
Pines 2.14- 2. 08, Macao 1.02, Japan 
0.014-0.0139. Indochina 0.1235+0.1218, 
Bangkok 0.352-0. aes, and Indonesia 
0.197-0.186. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


When business - was resumed after 
Easter, Malayan markets continued to 


‘tumble along with the staples and.while 


‘Tin lost a further $46 per picul and 
Rubber 4 cents per pound, 
‘Industrial shares fell 
general 
movements. So little business was 
‘transacted in Rubber shares that it 
‘would be idle to attempt to describe 
market movement. Over all, despite 
the extreme fluctuations in the. ‘mdrket, 
‘a good volume of business was written 
and it again became clear that Singa- 
pore has consideiable funds to be em- 


headlong. 


Ploved if and when. really. attractive 


argains are offered. 


The Penang and Singapore metal 
market had a most difficult assignment 
when after a cessation of five days, it 


had to clear an unabated production at 
-@ moment when the utmost uncertainty 


existed on world markets. Again, as 
will always be the case in a free market, 
it proved its flexibility finding buyers 


‘at lower levels for the very consider- 


able accumulated production and by the 
end of the week would appear to have 
cleared the boards for day to day dis- 
posal of current output. 


Rubber too proved its resiliency at- 


tracting buyers at the lower levels and 
ending the week healthier than for 
many a long day. The heights, or 
should we say depths, of inanity were 
reached during the week when a trade 
source was reported as blaming the 
fall in rubber to a warning uttered 
by the Financial Secretary of the 
Federation. The warning, which would 
have been even more 
months ago, was to the effect that there 
was nothing Government could do to 
raise commodity prices and it behoved 
spending departments to curtail ex- 


penditure under all heads except the 


Emergency. Trading, planting and 
mining concerns have, of course, been 
doing this very thing for at least a 
year past. 


Features in the -Industrial section 
were the good off take of Straits 
Traders when an outport unloaded sub- 
stantially, the support for Steamships 
now justified by announcement of dis- 
tribution at the same rate as last year 
and the steady buying interest through- 
cut for Wearne Brothers. Gammons 
attracted interest in the dividend of 
35% on the increased Capital making 
the equivalent of 52%% if calculated 
on the cld Capital on which 40% was 
paid last vear. Uniteer rights had a 
fair market and at around $1.50 found 


a level at which both buyers’ and 
sellers were willing to deal. | 
Once again, among Dollar Tins, 


Petaling was the counter by which 
market movement.was gauged. This 
counter with London quotation and 
register, possesses easy marketability, 
steadily grows in popularity and in the 
spread of holders. While other dollar 
tin counters moved with the metal there 
were no particular features to merit 
comment, 


In Malayan registered sterline Tins, 
Austral Amalgamated, Kuala Kampar, 


‘and Rawang Tin Fields were market 


leaders throughout and responded close- 


ly _to tin fluctuations, 


Tin” 
n 
Tin stocks followed these’ 


“This week Sterling Tins began to 
wilt and in particular the fall in Am- 
pat and Kinta Kellas was felt by 
local holders. | 


Singularly little interest was shown 
in Rubbers but that within the Indus- 


' try shareholders’ affairs are being com- 


petently handled was exemplified in the 
report of the:New. Serendah ‘Rubber 
Company Limited from which share- 


holders and the market may secure a . 


most comprehensive view of the state 


timely three 
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of finance, costs, — 
ing. 


The demand for the 
Local Loans remains unmet and some 
peg went to London for British War 

oan 


Business Done. 7th—10th April. 


Industrials. Consolidated Tin Smelter Ords. 
20/6 and 21/3, Fraser & Neave $2.05 to $2.20, 
Gammon $3.00 cum. div., Malayan Breweries 
$3.90 to $4.20, Malayan Cement $1.20 to $1.10 
to $1.20, Malayan Collieries $1.20 to $1.25, 
Robinson $3.20, Straits Trading $22.00, Straits 
Steamship $20.00 to $21.00 cum. div., Uniteer 
Rights $1.50, Union Insurance $415.00 and 
$416.00. 


$1.97% to $1.20, Klang 
Lukut $1.10, Petaling $4.60 to 
$4.05 to $4.80 to $4.45, Rahman Hydraulic 
$1.80, Rantau $2.95 to $2.65, Sungei Way 
$3.80 to $38.50. 


Tins. Hong Fatt 
River $2.50, 


Austral Amalgamated 13/9 to 15/6 to 14/7% 


ex div., Austral Malay 40/-, Kuala Kamtpar 
49/- to 36/- to 46/-, Kundang 23/- to 27/6, 
Larut 12/- to 12/9, Pungah 12/- to 12/6, 


Rawang Tin Field 9/6 to 10/6, Tongkah Har- 
bour 11/-, Lower Perak 14/6, Ampat 8/- and 
7/-, Ayer Hitam 25/6 and 25/9, Kinta Kellas 
9/44. 


Gold. Raub $1.95, Freddies North 15/6 and 
15/3, Freddies South 15/4% and 15/3. 


Rubbers. Ayer Panas 84 cents and &6 cents. 
Rembia 6d. 7 

Overseas Investments. Britain. General Elec- 
tric 43/9, Lever Bros. 48/-, Imperial Chemical 
Industries 47/4%. 


Australian. Australian Consolidated Industries 
43/6, Port Jackson & Manly Ferries 5/6, Aus- 
tralian currency. 


African. De Beers Consolidated 62/-. 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE TO CONSUMERS 
REDUCTION IN SURCHARGE 


The Company has been advised 
by The Asiatic Petroleum Co., 
(S.C.) Ltd., of a further reduc- 
tion in the price of Fuel Oil. 


The full benefit of the reduc- 
tion will be passed to Consumers 
and all accounts for meters read 

on or after 1st May 1953 will 
| 


carry a surcharge of 10% in 
place of the former 15%. 

Consumers on Contract will be 
advised direct of the effect of 
the reduction on their Bulk Sup- 
ply rates, 


For THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED, 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Agents, 


Hong Kong, 
15th. "1953. 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 
The following new private companies 


were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the weeks ended :— 


March 28, 1953: 


Tin San Company, 
eral merchants, 


Limited—Gen- 
importers and expor- 


ters, manufacturers, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$100,000; Registered 
Office, Room No, 211, 33, Queen’s 
Road Central, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Yeh Keh Lian, 286, 
Taipo Road, 3rd floor, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Dorothy Kwong, 33, Queen’s 
Road Central, Room 21, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

Tai King Company, Limited—To 


purchase or otherwise acquire for in- 
vestment or resale, and to traffic in land 
and house and other property of any 


tenure and any interest therein; etc.; 


Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; Regis- 


tered Office, Room No. 6; Tai Ping 
Building, 3rd floor, 16, Queen’s Road 
Central, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 


scribers—Li Ting Chung, 66, Bonham 
Strand West, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Lee Ting Kong, Room 6, Tai Ping 
Building, 16 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Associated Agencies (Japan) Limited 
—General traders, importers and ex- 
porters, manufacturers, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$300,000; Registered Office, 
Prince’s Building. No. 1, Des Voeux 
Road Central, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Walter Joseph Citrine, 
178. The Peak, Hongkong, Merchant; 
V. Zirinsky, 178, The Peak, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


April 11, 1953: 


Marching Knitting Company Limited 
—Business of knitting and weaving all 
kinds of textile and buy or sell and 
import or export all kinds of textile, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, 
Registered Office, Nos. 169 & 171 Fuk 


Wa _ Street, Ground & First Floors. 
Kowloon; Subscribers—Leung Hoi 
Wan, 52, Kilung Street, 1st floor, 


Kowloon, Merchant; Leung Foon, 110, 
Fuk Wa Street, ground floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


Po Sin Cold Storage Company, 
Limited—General merchants, refrigera- 
tion, cold storage of all kinds, etc.; 


HK$200,000;. 


Nominal Capital, HK$400,000; Regis- 
tered Office, No. 8, Mui Fong Street, 
ground floor, Victoria, Hongkong: 
Subscribers—Lee Kwok Chiu, 8, Mui 
Fong Street, ground floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Lee Chau Hung, 9, D’Aguilar 
Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong. Married 
Woman; Yung Pak Lai, 9, D’Aguilar 
Street, Ond floor, Hongkong, Married 
Woman; Lee Lin, 9, D’Aguilar Street, 
2nd floor, Hongkong, Married Woman. 


How Sang Linen Company, Limited 
—General merchants, cloth manufac- 
turers, importers, exporters, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$400,000; Regis- 
tered Office, No. 18, Wyndham Street, 
1st floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Yu Wen Kwang, 18, Wynd- 
ham Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Ling 
Strong, 18, Wyndham Street, Hong- 


kong, Merchant. 


HONGKONG AND YAUMATI FERRY 
CCMPANY, LTD. 


At the 25th Ordinary Annual Meet- 
ing of the Hongkong and Yaumati 
Ferry Company, Ltd., held on April 11, 
it was shown that a _ net profit of 
$5,189,499 for the year 1952-3 had 
been made. A dividend of $4 per pre- 
ferential share and $3.50 for each 
ordinary share was declared. 


The Managing Director stated that 
the Company has applied to the Gov- 
ernment for a modification of the 
franchise to include.the more favour- 
able terms embodied in the Star Ferry 
franchise. He also stated that plans 
for the construction of a two storied 
Ferry Fier at Kowloon City had been 
completed by the Government. 


The Company was again able to re- 
port a successful working year. The 
year’s net profit of $5,189,549 showed 
an improvement on the previous year 
by $181,000. Working costs had, how- 
ever, also increased and the cost of 
Fuel Oil and Lubrication Oil alone was 
$222,300 more than the price shown 
in 1951. Passenger Traffic however 
still continued to show a steady in- 
crease. Over 71,000,000 passengers 
were carried in 1952 which was an 
increase of over 3,660,000 for 1951. 
The vehicle traffic has now well passed 
the million mark; 


should pay Government 25% 


1,014,500 vehicles 


SAR CASTE 


Economic teview 


were carried in 1952 which was 79,000 


more than in the previous year. 


_ The Company is still negotiating 
with Government for a modification 
of the franchise to include the more 
favourable terms embodied in the Star 
Ferry franchise, but “I am glad to 
report,” stated the Managing Director, 
“what was never in doubt, that it has | 
been made quite clear to us that Gov- 
ernment intends to keep the undertak- 
ing given to us.” The Directors have 
agreed to a proposal that the Company 
of the 
net profits instead of the present royal- 
ties. The Directors have also agreed 
that any conditions imposed on the 
Star Ferry Company be imposed on 
this Company. Negotiations are now 
taking place between the Government 
and the Company for an adjustment of 
the rentals of the piers to place them 
= the same basis as the Star Ferry 
ers. 


The Ferry Concourse both at Jubilee 
Street and Jordan Road have just been 
re-constructed and the new lighting 
and traffic arrangements are a great 
improvement. The absence of taxis at 
Jubilee Street and the insufficient ac- 
commodation for private cars at Jordan 
Road are matters which require at- 
tention from Government and we trust 
it will be attended to at an early date. 


The Wanchai-Jordan Road Service, 
which carried the heaviest increase of 
traffic in 1952, has just been further 
improved by the operation of a new 
eight-minute service throughout the 
day and extending the service up to 1 
a.m. daily. 


The ferry services from Shamshui- 
po to Wilmer Street and to the Central 
District are showing a _ considerable 
increase of traffic, particularly in re- 
cent months. In the first quarter of 
this year over 5,850,000 passengers 
were carried on these two ferry ser- 
vices, 


The Company now has 38 ferry ves- 
sels launched and in service and one 
in the course of construction. 

The Company is also deeply indebted 
to both the Kowloon Motor Bus Co., 
Ltd. and the China Motor Bus Co., 
Ltd. for their co-operation and assis- 
tance in providing new services and 
for the very capable manner in which 
they have done their best to keep the © 
traffic in motion from our Ferry Piers. 
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90 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 
SOUTH AFRICA 
| and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 


“THE PRESIDENT” 
' Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 


West African Destinations 


You fly by giant, double-decked “Strato” Clipper* | Se 

from Manila or Tokyo (connecting Clipper from SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 

Hong Kong) . You enjoy superb service — gourmet Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 

meals with finest Champagne. . _ TJLWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 
You have your choice of sleeping accommodations. 

Either Pan American’s exclusive Sleeperette* service and strongroom compartments available 


at no extra charge—or berth at a small surcharge. 


Congenial club lounge on the lower deck where | as 
you enjoy refreshments from the bar. No extra fare JAPAN AND INDONESIA) 
to fly The President — finest way to the U.S.A.) (including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 
For reservations to the U.S.A. 


Call your Travel Agent or — Agents for | 
Alexandra House, Phones 36474, 36576 * Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 | 
Clipper Information Desk (24 hour service), Phone 37031 HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 
*Trade Marks, Pan American World Airways, Inc. Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Dig Am Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
KR CAN Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 

AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

| WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE | 

Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


_ King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


TRAVEL SHIP 
rrive refreshed! 
2 
A 
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GREEN ISLAND 
Cement Co., Ltd. 


Across the Far East 


RAN 
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available in 12 most attractive 
colours. A_ waterproofing 
cement paint that protects and 
preserves, bringing light to 
any building! 


COLORCRETE 
AND SNOWCRETE 


all the properties of cemeni- - 
with pigmentation to the color 
you want! 


miles with one of the finest 
punctuality records in the 
Far East. 
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... you are assured of fast com- 
4 iy the economical cement water- iy fortable journeys in 4 engined 
4 proofing compound. y ‘Skymaster’ aircraft crewed by 

HAA British pilots who have travelled 
®@SNOWCEM more than 40,000,000 passenger 
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The reduced administrative costs 
of a regional airline enable Cathay 
Pacific Airways to offer reduced 
fares without detriment to 
standards of comfort, efficiency, 
punctuality or safety. 
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Passages, call 56260, 30331, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD., and major tourist agents. 


\\ 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 


WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK | 


BUILDING 
HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and } 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration | 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, } 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers | 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 


HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


* Business temperarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


| 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, | 
Kenya. | 


JARDINE. MATHESON 
& CG. LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
_ Air Transport 


EA 
GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
The Prince Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
_. The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
__ The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
‘General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA | 
M.V. PETER MAERSK .... May 2 
M.V. JEPPESEN MAERSK |. ...... May 17 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK....... .... June 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
‘Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 


| _ Subscribed Capital: 


The United Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India © 
with Limited Liability 


. Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: HK$ 24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: wie HK$ 8,132,000.- 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- 


Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. GRETE MAERSK .... .... May 2 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK 
M.V. OLGA MAERSK .... ‘May 14 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.V. ELLEN MAERSK .... .... Apr. 26 
M.V. EMILIE MAERSK May 14 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M.V. MATHILDE MAERSK: .... .... .... Apr. 20 
M.V. ELLEN MAERSK .... .... May 14 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
3 Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


BRANCHES 
INDIA 
Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
Agra Gauhati New Delhi 
Ahmedabad Giridih Patna 
Ajmer | Gondal Pilani 
Allahbad Gwalior Poona 
Alwar Howrah Rajkot 
Amritsar {ndore Ranigan} 
Asansol Jaipur Secunderabad 
Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong 
Baroda Jamnagar Simla 
Banaras Jodhpur © Surat 
Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain 
Bombay Karaikudi 
Bulsar Kolhapur Pay Offices: 
Calcutta Lucknow | 
Coimbatore Madras 
Cuttack Madura Bhind 
Dehra Dun Moga Dabra 
Delhi Mysore Morena 
Deoghar | Nagpur Palwal 
PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
Karachi Penang _ Pondicherry 
Chittagong Singapore 
BURMA 
Akyab Mandalay 
Moulmein Rangoon 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
Banking and Exchange all over the world in 
co-operation with first class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN. 
Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 
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